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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HERE came on the market in England recently a small collec- 
tion of manuscripts of great interest to Canadians. These 
were some letters and other documents, relating to the British 
conquest of Canada, discovered among the papers of the Monckton 
family. The Hon. Robert Monckton, second son of the first 
Viscount Galway, was one of Wolfe’s brigadiers at the Battle of 
the Plains of Abraham, was wounded at the battle, and was later 
ordered south for his health. Among his papers have been pre- 
served, apparently, a number of letters between Wolfe and him- 
self, and, if one is to beiieve the cabled newspaper reports, the 
original of Wolfe’s secret orders before the Battle of the Plains. 
It is these which have now been offered for sale. In the natural 
course of events, the proper resting-place for them would be the 
Public Archives at Ottawa. Unfortunately, the price asked for 
them—a price fixed apparently with an eye single to the wealthy 
collector—is so high that it must be questioned whether even the 
Archives would be justified in paying it, especially in these days 
when photostat reproductions of manuscripts and rare books 
can be made for only a small fraction of what it would cost to 
procure the originals. The original of an historical document is, 
of course, always preferable to a copy, since it is often only by a 
study of the original that the authenticity of a document may be 
established. But once the question of authenticity has been 
settled, a photostat reproduction is just as reliable as the original, 
and just as serviceable to the student. 
1 
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It is perhaps permissible to doubt whether Canadian scholars 
and investigators always realize the great use of the photostat 
that can be made in connection with their researches. Those 
especially whose lines are cast in places remote from great libraries 
and important archives collections are often too apt to take it 
for granted that the material necessary to their researches is not 
available to them—when, as a matter of fact, what they need 
may be procured with the exercise of a little patience. Not only 
manuscripts, but rare books and pamphlets, extracts from rare 
or inaccessible journals and newspapers, maps, diagrams, tabular 
statements—no matter where they may be preserved—can be 
photographed with absolute accuracy at a very low cost. Indeed, 
in many cases, even the use of the photostat is unnecessary. 
Under the modern system of inter-library loans, the original of a 
book, a pamphlet, or a map may be obtained, at the cost of postage 
or express, through the agency of the public library of the locality 
in which the student lives. In this way, it is hardly too much to 
say that both the manuscript and printed resources of the great 
libraries and archives collections, not only in Canada, but all over 
America and Europe, may be placed under contribution by an 
investigator in a small and secluded Canadian town. 





Before, however, the fullest.use may be made of the facilities 
afforded by the inter-library loan system and by the photostat in 
research, it is essential that there should be a greater degree of 
co-operation and co-ordination, both from the national and the 
international standpoint, between libraries and archives depart- 
ments. If the student is to make use of the materials that are in 
existence, he must know where these materials are to be found. 
So far as archives collections are concerned, the problem has been 
at any rate partially solved by the publication of lists, calendars, 
and reports, such as the magnificent series of reports which the 
Public Archives of Canada have issued—though, it must be con- 
fessed, even in this case the very magnitude of the series has 
introduced an element of difficulty for the student. In the case 
of libraries, however, it cannot be said that a solution of the pro- 
blem has begun to be reached. Whether it will be found to lie 
in the establishment at convenient centres of “‘union”’ or collective 
card-catalogues, or in a revival of the printed catalogues dear to 
a former generation (followed up by a periodical list of accessions), 
or in some other method, remains to be seen. But what is im- 
portant for Canadians to observe is that, in Canada, the very 
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core or heart of any system of national co-operation—a National 
Library—is lacking. As Mr. L. J. Burpee pointed out in the first 
volume of this REVIEW, in a most valuable article advocating the 
establishment of a national library, this fact places Canada in a 
class with Siam and Abyssinia. ‘*‘ None of the three has a National 
Library.”” For what the Canadian Archives have done, and are 
doing, one must express the most unbounded admiration and 
gratitude; but, after all, the Archives cover only one field—that of 
purely Canadian history—and even here they concern themselves 
primarily with documentary material. 

In this connection, especial interest attaches to the results of 
the meeting of the Fifth International Conference on Biblio- 
graphy, which met at Brussels in September, 1920. To the man 
on the street, nothing more dismal than a conference on biblio- 
graphy could perhaps be imagined; but no one who has thought 
at all deeply on the question of intellectual activity and research, 
no matter in what field it is carried out, can fail to appreciate the 
vital importance of bibliography. Where bibliography is neg- 
lected, whether it be in the field of historical or scientific or in- 
dustrial investigation, the investigator is inevitably handicapped 
by an ignorance of what has been done in other times, and what 
is being done in other places. The problem of making available 
to investigators everything of importance in connection with their 
subjects is what the International Conferences on Bibliography 
have attempted to solve; and among the recommendations made 
by this last conference are several which should be of interest to 
Canadians. No apology, it is hoped, is necessary for reprinting 
these recommendations here in extenso: 

I. Collections, Libraries. (a) That in each nation belonging to 
the organization the sum total of national intellectual production 
should be collected in a national depository (a unified central library 
or several libraries considered as parts of a system); (b) That for 
each branch or group of sciences an international depository should 
be established. 

II. Catalogues. (a) That in each country with the aid of 
national depositories the production of works (books and pamphlets) 
should be catalogued by author and subject; (b) A collective 
catalogue should be made according to the authors whose works are 
to be found in the principal libraries of the country. 

III. Bibliography. (a) That through an international organiza- 
tion (single bureau or several bureaus recognized as a system for 
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this purpose) a bibliography be established for each branch of 
learning, which should be universal, international, and compre- 
hensive, with entries by authors and subject, and periodical articles 
published from time to time in all countries. (b) That measures be 
taken to utilize existing bibliographies and catalogues by connecting 
them into one unit, by means of additions, reprinting and indexes. 

IV. Summaries. That there should be established a general 
collection of résumés giving objectively an analysis of publications 
which are original contributions to learning. In order to facilitate 
this work, authors themselves might be requested to add résumés 
of their publications. 

V. Exchanges. (a) That in each country belonging to the 
organization a bureau of service should, be established, from which 
nationally or internationally publications of no commercial value 
(books, extracts, periodicals, reports, laws, official documents, etc.) 
could be exchanged promptly and without expense between authors, 
societies, universities, museums, libraries, parliaments, public ad- 
ministrations, etc. (b) That an international service should be 
established to facilitate the work of the national bureaus in con- 
trolling international service and in centralizing a complete collection 
of all publications exchanged. 

VI. Loans. That the scientific societies of every country 
belonging to the organization should, upon their own responsibility 
and by paying postage, be able to borrow directly from all public 
libraries works needed. 

VII. Publications. That for each branch of learning there 
should be established a complete system on national and inter- 
national bases, utilizing those works which already exist and supple- 
menting and co-ordinating them. This system should extend to all 
the needs of recording knowledge and information (periodical re- 
ports, treatises, alphabetical encyclopedias, scientific catalogues, 
annuals, histories, etc.). 

VIII. Unification of Codes. That for the establishment of 
collections, catalogues, bibliographies, résumés and _ publications, 
an international code of rules should be adopted, dealing with 
points necessary for co-operation and time-saving in the work; that 
rules should also be applied to the classification of authors and, as 
far as possible, to the standardization of sizes; that they should 
work towards the use of the card system, uniform classification and 
notation. 

IX. Organization and Co-operation. That to realize such a 
plan an appeal should be made for co-operation between existing 
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organizations, official and public, and if these are not sufficient, new 
organizations should be established. 


One needs only to peruse these recommendations to realize how 
far Canada—which, by the way, was not represented at the con- 
ference—is lacking in even the rudimentary elements of what 
might serve as a sort of intellectual clearing-house. 





The names of the contributors to this REVIEW are perhaps not 
always familiar to readers of the REVIEW. For this reason, it has 
been decided to include regularly in this department a paragraph 
giving some information about the authors of articles. In the 
present number of the REvIEw, the first article, ‘‘ Nationalism 
and Self-Determination”’, is by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, of 
the staff in Modern History at the University of Toronto, an 
Irish scholar who came to Canada before the war, and who has 
edited a well-known and useful compilation of Documents of the 
Canadian Constitution. Colonel Dudley Mills, the author of the 
paper on ‘The Duke of Wellington and the Peace Negotiations 
at Ghent in 1814”’, is a British engineer officer, who has a connec- 
tion with Canada through the fact that his wife is a daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Joly de Lotbiniére, and who has already made 
at least one highly important contribution to Canadian history, 
a paper entitled ‘‘British Diplomacy in Canada”’, published in 
United Empire, October, 1911. Mr. Justice Riddell, who writes 
on ‘‘ Privy Council Appeals in Early Canada’’, is one of the High 
Court judges of Ontario, and an historical student whose occa- 
sional papers are well known for their research and erudition. 
Mr. William Smith, who throws some “‘Sidelights on the At- 
tempted Union of 1822’’, is secretary of the Public Archives at 
Ottawa, and the author of an important History of the Post-Office 
in British North America, which has just been issued from the 
press; and Mr. Holmden, who puts in print an interesting docu- 
ment throwing light on the origin of the Rideau Canal, is also an 
official of the Archives. Mr. Wilfrid Bovey, the author of the 
paper on ‘‘Confederate Agents in Canada’’, is a Montreal 
barrister. 





NATIONALISM AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


“ Another cause of revolution is difference of races which do not at once acquire a 
common spirit: for a state is not the growth of a day, neither is it a multitude 
brought together by accident.’’—ARISTOTLE, Politics, v. 3. 


| 


HE casual observer to-day cannot miss the countless cures 
offered to the diseased body politic which bear no scientific 
imprint, no professional recommendation. Whatever the reason, 
the slow processes of careful investigation, of philosophical 
analysis, and of gradual reconstruction, are giving way to patent 
medicines, of which the most prominent is the political shibboleth, 
the clever catchword, the neat sentence, the aphoristic bon mot. 
As a matter of fact, political science can least of all afford the 
quack, the medicine vendor, the dilettante. In physical science 
work and progress are by comparison easier. The physical scien- 
tist deals at least with a limited world—the world of matter—and 
one more uniformly safe in its manifestations. The world of 
political science is subtle, elusive, tantalizing, and volcanic. The 
political scientist’s métier is the human will, in all its inner and 
outward activities, its ebb and flow; and his subject-matter is as 
limitless as the human spirit. Nowhere else are patient thought, 
diligent research, unwearied discipline, and tentative conclusions 
more necessary, for here is the very bedrock of the social fabric— 
the security of the individual, of the family, of the social and 
political group, of humanity itself. In this delicate laboratory 
there is continual danger, for the subject-matter of the experi- 
ments is drawn from the sobs of idealists, the tears of statesmen, 
the palpitating heart-throbs of reasoners, the kaleidoscopic march 
of humanity from the beginning of time. The cures that come 
are few. Everything that leaves this great fascinating workshop 
is almost experimental. The language, too, of the political 
scientist is judicial and undogmatic. It shares, as it were, some- 
thing of the provocative quest, of Merlin and the Gleam. 
The world, however, is to-day impatient of the gradual methods 
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of science. It seeks quick returns and looks at science as a kind 
of ‘‘universal provider’’. As a consequence, it turns in politics 
to quacks, who provide it with such modern cures as: ‘‘Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people”; ‘‘ Make 
the world safe for democracy’’; ‘“‘ The right to vote”; ‘‘ Nation- 
ality’’; ‘‘Self-determination.’’ There is now an excuse ready for 
everything. ‘‘Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people’? may be the defence of class government. ‘‘ Making 
the world safe for democracy’? may sanction the modern “red 
fool-fury of the Seine.’”’ ‘The right to vote’’ may numb voting 
as a function of living citizenship. ‘‘ Nationality’? may become 
the pharisaical ‘‘I thank thee, God, I am not as other men,” and 
may block the path to any higher human synthesis, any nobler 
social solidarity. ‘‘Self-determination’”’ may cover everything, 
from the factious and recalcitrant child sulking in its nursery 
kingdom, to the elemental chaos of a group pouting in the twilight 
of the past, or calling into being the hell of civil war. There is 
need to-day of some clearing of the ground. We cannot make 
phrases take the place of hard thinking nor make confusion do 
duty for clearness. Some attempt at definition is necessary, if 
we are to be saved from going back in politics. For it must be 
remembered that in politics, as in moral character, there is no 
static condition; and there is just the danger that we may mistake 
movements for progress, and confuse activity with advance. 


I] 


** Seeing then that éruth consisteth in the right ordering of names in our affirmations, 
a man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember what every name he uses 
stands for; and to place it accordingly; or else he will find himselfe entangled in 
words, as a bird in lime-twiggs; the more he struggles the more belimed.”’ 
—Hosses, Leviathan, I, 4. 


In turning then to consider nationalism and self-determina- 
tion, an effort must be made at definition. We shall see how 
difficult is the definition of either—‘‘inclusive and exclusive’’, as 
the Schoolmen would have said. At the same time some attempt 
is necessary if we are not to add to the already large confusion of 
political thought. Indeed this confusion is largely due to the 
inconstant and fluctuating use of terms. For example, nationalism 
is used at one time for patriotism, at another for racialism—two 
social facts which are sometimes incompatible or antagonistic. 
Nationalism is also sometimes regarded as synonymous with 
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nationality, though it is clear that nationality is frequently used 
in a semi-legal sense which could not be included under the term 
nationalism—for example, in a passport or in the returns of the 
census. It is evident then that if we are to make any progress 
at all we must try to use clear terms in writing of nationalism 
and of self-determination. 

It is true, of course, that many writers seek to avoid an effort 
after clearness of meaning—thus adding to the confusion. Lord 
Cromer avoids the problem of definition in his preface to Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee’s The New Europe, taking refuge in the formula, 
Definitio est negatio. Professor Ramsay Muir, in his Nationalism 
and Internationalism, has pronounced nationalism to be an elusive 
idea of difficult definition: ‘‘It cannot be tested or analysed by 
formulae such as German professors love.’’ It is undoubtedly 
true that the term is difficult, but we shall do well to make some 
attempt at a definition, especially as the very confusion which has 
already arisen is largely responsible for the growing ambiguities 
of meaning. At any rate such an attempt will eliminate the use 
of the word in some sense not present in some individual reader’s 
mind. 

What then is nationalism? It is obviously a kind of ‘‘common 
spirit’’—that to which Aristotle refers in his Politics. A further 
distinction however is necessary, as there are varieties of common 
spirit :—that of a regiment or university; the community of feeling 
which belongs to a fraternal society; the brotherhood of labour 
manifested in guild or trade union, or the cementing ethos of a 
church or religious foundation. The common spirit which ani- 
mates such organizations has clearly nothing to do with nation- 
alism. We are compelled to seek in the common spirit of nation- 
alism some distinctive and distinguishing feature. We may seek 
that feature in history. An examination of the historical pheno- 
mena of nationalism will disclose many factors which have con- 
tributed to it in different generations and in different continents. 
We can trace in the development of Aristotle’s ‘common spirit” 
many varied forces at work—racial or supposed racial solidarity ; 
a common language; a common religion; common economic back- 
grounds; a common history or tradition; common political ideals; 
common political institutions; a common home—often possessing 
a certain geographical unity. But are any of these factors common 
factors? 

Racial solidarity is not everywhere a feature of nationalism. 
In Europe it is largely a myth. It is possible to describe feeling 
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between white man and black man or yellow man as racial antag- 
onism; but from the ethnological point of view, there is to-day 
among the European peoples hardly one which is not of mixed 
racial origin. Italy, where one of the strongest national move- 
ments of modern times arose, is the home of most composite races. 
Germany is a blend of Teuton and Slav and Celt. Greece repre- 
sents almost every race in Europe. The greatest modern nation— 
the United States—is merely re-enacting in race assimilation what 
has been going on in European states for centuries. 

Identity of language—which is popularly confused with 
identity of race—has undoubtedly contributed to nation-building, 
but he would be a fool-hardy historian who would call it an essen- 
tial element. The Scottish people are a nation, though they speak 
both English and Gaelic. The Belgians are a nation though they 
speak both French and Flemish. The Swiss are a-nation, though 
actually tri-lingual. 

The diversity of tongues does not discount the reality of 
American nationalism. We can dismiss identity of language along 
with a,common religion. The latter has brought its gifts to the 
building of nations; but religious varieties have often been most 
prominent where nationalism has been strongest and most 
vigorous. 

Nor can we explain nationalism by common economic interests. 
These lie behind much in human history, and examples are not 
wanting of their influences in nationalist movements. Their 
influences can be seen indirectly at work in the American Civil 
War, and more directly we can find them at work in the Zollverein, 
with Prussia at its head, which laid the foundations of the modern 
German Empire. On the other hand, it would be hard to find 
common economic interests at work in the fusion of the Thirteen 
Colonies out of which the American nation was born. Indeed the 
nation, as an economic unit, largely exists artificially through the 
influence of protective tariffs. 

It would be possible to examine common history and common 
traditions and to find that they are not the common factors which 
we have been seeking. The nationalism of the North American 
continent, for example, owes little to the past. Nor will common 
political ideals satisfy our inquiry—they have not been essential. 
Legitimists, Bonapartists, Republicans and Socialists have shed 
their blood impartially in the cause of French nationalism—to 
save the French nation. 

It is when we come to think of a common territorial home that 
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we seem to be reaching securer ground. This is a factor common 
to all varieties of nationalism—if we except the Jews. And even 
here it is significant that where Jewish nationalism is most real is 
among the Zionists, who look to Palestine as the home of their 
national aspirations. Everywhere else nationalism links itself 
up with a fatherland, a country, which need not necessarily be a 
‘‘secgraphical unity’’. Neither the Polish nation nor the Rou- 
manian has natural boundaries. All that the nationalist spirit 
demands in the ultimate analysis is that it should have a territorial 
home round which its aspirations may gather, a common hearth 
on which the sacred fire may be kept aglow and burning. Other 
factors, as we have seen, may contribute; but as often as not 
they rob nationalism of its fairest blooms. 

Nationalism in its simplest terms seems to demand nothing 
more th.. a common spirit, whatever factors may combine to 
form it, and a common patria. This common spirit, too, is not 
merely on fire—it is glowing with a flame that burns but does not 
consume the hearts in which it rules. For no embers, however 
bright, will start a national conflagration. No common-day 
community spirit has national creative force. The Yorkshireman, 
the Devon man, the Nova Scotian have common spirits and 
common homes; but no one would confuse Yorkeshiremen, 
Devonians, Nova Scotians with nations. There are then diversities 
of common spirits. There is that which can, without offence, be 
called localism or provincialism, which expresses itself in the 
everyday activities of a narrow social group in a narrow geo- 
graphical area; and there is that higher type which we call nation- 
alism, to which Mr. Zimmern applies the test, Will men die for it? 
Yorkshire and Devon and Nova Scotia are fair to see, and to their 
citizens they bring hallowed ties, precious associations, sacred 
memories; but before the wider challenge of England and of 
Canada they are little. The common spirit which we know as 
nationalism is of such intensity that it consumes the lesser loves as 
it takes up the gauntlet of defying death. Nationalism then is a 
common spirit, almost uniformly related to a fatherland; and it is 
of such consuming force that men will gladly die to preserve it 
and the patria, which is its outward and visible expression. 

This conception of nationalism covers most cases; but while 
appearing to solve one problem it creates another. A moment’s 
thought will show that there may be two or more nationalisms 
for which men would die. A Scotchman would perhaps be willing 
to die for Scotland, an Ulsterman for Ulster; both have died for 
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the British Empire. A French Canadian might be willing to die 
for Quebec, for Canada, or (as many of them have done) for the 
British Empire. It would seem then as though there might be a 
nationalism within a nationalism. Or rather there seems to be 
such a thing as a super-nationalism, in which two or more nation- 
alities may merge without losing their identity—as English, 
Scotch, Welsh nationalities have merged, distinct but one, in 
British super-nationalism. 

Whatever objections may be levelled against these definitions, 
I hope that I have made clear what I mean when I speak of 
nationalism. Patriotism is not meant—for that, after all, is indi- 
vidual devotion to the political state in which a man has been born 
or to which he has transferred his allegiance. There was abund- 
ance of patriotism in the Roman Empire, but little nationalism. 
Neither do I mean racialism, nor linguistic or religious bonds, nor 
even local feeling. Nationalism may partake of the character of 
any or of all of these. Above all that exclusive political fanaticism 
is excluded which thinks of the world too exclusively in terms of 
boundaries, in terms of invidious comparisons, or in terms of mere 
tolerance. Nationalism is a separate and peculiar form of corpo- 
rate consciousness. For the moment I shall leave it there. 


III 


‘* National aspirations must be respected . . . . ‘Self-determination’ is not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle of action which statesmen henceforth will ignore 
at their peril.”—President Witson, Address to Congress (1918). 


‘*The theory of Nationality is more criminal and absurd than the theory of 
Socialism.’-—Lord Acton, Nationality (1862). 


We can now turn to consider the fruits of nationalism. Indeed 
there have arisen so many divergencies of opinion especially in 
connection with its relation to the state, that the functions of 
nationalism must be examined. Are its influences good or evil? 
Are they mixed? How can its evils, if any, be eliminated? 

The diversity of opinions with regard to nationalism is ex- 
cellently illustrated by the words of Mr. Wilson and of Lord 
Acton at the head of this section. The former has proved himself 
not only in his state-papers and public utterances, but also by his 
actions at the Peace Conference, to be a strong and convinced 
believer in nationalism. Indeed he appears not only to be its 
high-priest but also its preaching friar. If the aspirations of 
nationalism are recognized, if the map of the world is rearranged 
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along nationalistic lines, the result will be the reduction to a 
minimum of the possibilities of war, and the coming of a genuine 
era of peace and good-will. On the other hand and at the other 
extreme is Lord Acton, a judge of no less weight, who believed 
that the fruits of nationalism were evil. By ‘‘the theory of 
nationality’’ he meant the doctrine that national feelings should 
be the basis of statehood; and this doctrine he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing ‘‘criminal’’ and “‘absurd’’. 

Superficial thinkers might be inclined to put down the extreme 
difference of opinion between these two thinkers to a conflict be- 
tween the ideas of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; between 
mid-Victorian obscurantism and this age of Reason and Light. 
It is true that the statesmen of the nineteenth century, both at 
and after the Congress of Vienna, frequently ignored national 
aspirations, whereas the statesmen of the Peace Conference seem 
deliberately to have made an attempt at satisfying them, until 
the impossibility of their task either wearied them, or a waiting 
world awoke them to realities, and they did not finish the work. 
But, in reality, the conflict lies deeper and is more fundamental 
than the difference between two generations. It is a profound 
difference between vital schools of thought which we have with us 
to-day, and it runs through most of the recent political literature. 
On the one side, for example, is Professor Ramsay Muir who has 
expressed, in his Nationalism and Internationalism, views similar 
to President Wilson’s: ‘‘If the whole map of Europe could once 
be completely and satisfactorily divided on national lines, there 
might be good hope for a cessation of strife.’’ On the other side, 
Mr. Zimmern, in his essays on Nationality and Government, has 
contended with no less emphasis than Lord Acton that “ political 
nationalism does not make for tranquility. It is too self-centred. 
It has too little sense of the community of nations’’. Nor is the 
conflict merely one between political theorists. Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Jan Paderewski, Eamonn de Valera, and Henri Bourassa— 
all men, by the way, of literary and artistic temperament—are 
attempting to put into practice a belief that nationalism is a force 
making for good. While at the other extreme of action are Nicolas 
Lenin and his confréres whose movements are governed by the 
belief that nationalism is the veritable sin against the Holy Ghost. 

If a poll were taken of the public opinion of the world, the 
overwhelming majority would doubtless be on the side of President 
Wilson, Professor Ramsay Muir, and the other nationalists. It 
has become an axiom of popular political thought that the function 
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of nationalism is the creation of nation-states—states in which 
the frontiers of national feeling and national government coincide 
—and that every nation has an inherent right to a separate 
political existence, the right of ‘‘self-determination’’. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this fact is no argument in favour of 
nationalism, for the overwhelming majority of people have very 
frequently held false views. But we can suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, that nationalism’s chief end is the creation of the | 
nation-state. Whither are we led? Is nationalism, under this 
view of its mission, to be the angel of peace in the world, as 
President Wilson and Professor Muir believe; or is it going to 
bring about, as in the view of Lord Acton and Mr. Zimmern, a 
worse condition? Are the hopes of the Irish, the French-Canadian, 
the Italian, and Polish nationalists, as directed towards the nation- 
state, making for the reduction of friction in the political machin- 
ery; or are they, as the internationalists think, the ravings of 
doctrinaire idealists who would put back the clock of progress? 
Whatever answer history will give to these questions when the 
winnowing of the years is over, there are at least certain rather 
obvious objections to the nation-state, to ‘‘self-determination’”’. 

First, to apply the idea to the map of Europe to-day would 
be a task of grave difficulties. Professor Masaryk, the distin- 
guished Czech nationalist, estimates that there are in Europe at 
this moment sixty-eight distinct nationalities. Yet even now, 
after all the efforts of the Peace Conference, there are still less 
than thirty “‘sovereign’’ states in Europe, and of these hardly 
half are nationally homogeneous—that is, contain no considerable 
admixture of other national elements. If the nationalist ideals 
are to be carried out, there remains in Europe a Herculean political 
labour. To rearrange the map of Europe in nation-states would 
bankrupt the intellect of the world; at any rate the very concep- 
tion staggers the imagination. But let us suppose a general 
attempt being made along honest lines to transform national 
units into separate states. How are the boundaries of these 
nationalities to be determined? There are many districts in 
Eurepe where two or three national elements exist side by side— 
how is the boundary line in such cases to be drawn? As the result, 
say the exponents of nationalist theory, of a plebiscite, in which 
the opinions of the majority shall obtain. Thus then ‘‘the right 
of self-determination’’ seems to disappear as a right, and takes its 
place in a mechanical theory of head-counting. 

Let us suppose, however, that such a plebiscite is taken. It is 
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evident that great care will be needed in selecting the precise area 
of the plebiscite; for the inclusion of a little territory on the one 
side or the other will often be sufficient to turn the scale. There 
will be grave dangers of gerrymandering. But granted that the 
vote is fairly and honestly taken, what will be the result? A 
small, a hopelessly small, minority of one nationality will be 
included in a state entirely dominated by another nationality. 
A fringe of Germans, for example, will be included, willy-nilly, in 
a Czecho-Slovak nation-state; a remnant of Slavs will be herded 
into an Italian nation-state. What will be the position of this 
minority? They will be a negligible quantity; they will have no 
influence in the policy of the state, or, at any rate, much less 
influence than if they were a minority of a respectable size; being 
out of harmony with the dominant nationalist ideals of the state, 
they will be an alien, a subordinate, and possibly a persecuted 
people. 

This brings us to the second apparent objection to the idea of 
the nation-state. Even if it were possible to make nationality 
everywhere coincident with statehood the idea would be funda- 
mentally and essentially unsound. To identify the nation and 
the state is to make nationalism the basis of the state; and, where 
this is done, nationalism takes the place of those universal prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity on which the ideal state should be 
founded. It is not denied that nationalism may be both just and 
humane, but many nationalisms in the past have been unjust 
and inhumane—the Turks in Armenia, the Germans in Poland 
and Alsace-Lorraine, the English in Ireland. Indeed, Lord Acton 
declared that the theory of the nation-state is ‘‘a confutation of 
democracy ”’, since it substitutes for democracy another principle— 
a principle, too, which is neither universal nor essentially moral, 
but is accidental and arbitrary. A state must be deeper based, 
under peril of disaster. 

For nationalism is indeed fickle, as are all things of the spirit. 
No plebiscite can fix its moods. The plebiscite of to-day is not 
that of to-morrow. A popular vote in Ulster during the American 
Revolution might have disclosed a sorry enough opinion of England 
and something quite different from to-day’s strong attachment. 
A popular vote in Belgium in 1815 might have revealed a majority 
in favour of incorporation with Holland, a decision which would 
have been opposed to the popular opinion of 1830. During the 
war between the Balkan League and Turkey in 1912, a plebiscite 
in the Balkans might have resulted in favour of a Balkan Con- 
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federation—an impossibility a year later. Over and above 
changes like these, there is the ceaseless ebb and flow of population 
to consider—the expansion and the contraction of nationalities. 
Unless the map of the world is to be deliberately tinkered with, 
as nationalism changes spiritually and physically; unless we are 
to revise boundaries for each nation-state on some regular basis, 
such as the decennial census, we must find some more stable basis 
for the state than the fluid and changing lines of nationalism. 

Nor can national feeling be given the chief consideration in 
the making of frontiers. There are military and economic con- 
siderations, which are at least practical issues, whatever we may 
hope for in the future. A state has a legitimate grievance, if its 
boundaries, by arbitrary arrangement, place it in a position of 
weakness. When France lcst her strategic frontier in 1871, Ja 
revanche became a national passion. Not a little of the anger in 
Canada over the Alaskan Boundary Award was due to the fact 
that it gave to the United States two small islands which com- 
manded the entrance to a future Canadian port and railway 
terminus. In any case, it must be admitted that natural boun- 
daries are more permanent than national lines. Similarly a state 
has a grievance with regard to trade if it be placed in an inferior 
position to its neighbours. The most striking illustration is the 
decision of the Peace Conference with regard to the Poles and to 
the Jugo-Slavs, who must have access to the sea as the inter- 
national highway. 

It is sufficiently clear that the idea of the nation-state—the 
idea that national and political lines must coincide—is not only 
impracticable, but fundamentally unsound. In the initial stages 
of its application it is charged with friction, and in its logical con- 
clusions it is more likely to turn the world into a slaughter-house 
than into a paradise. We must admit with regret—for the sin- 
cerity of President Wilson and his group need not be doubted— 
that political nationalism will not work all the wonders which 
have been claimed for it. On the other hand, we must not rush 
into extremes and, with the international group, pronounce it as 
a crime against civilization. Here is something which has blos- 
somed into love for country; which has gilded history with count- 
less deeds of valour, endurance, self-sacrifice, and immortal 
heroism; which has inspired the noblest poetry, the most pregnant 
prose, the most enchanting music. We cannot dismiss such a 
force with a flourish of the hand, or bow it out with punctilious 
and conventional ceremony. Nationalism is here—a present fact 
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to be reckoned with. It cannot be abolished by order any more 
than religion. The subjective is outside prohibition. If then it 
betrays dangerous or anti-social tendencies, the best that we can 
hope for is to check them not so much by correctness of principle 
or goodness of intention, but by the development of human 
character and the widening of human wisdom, which seems to 
point to the diverting of national feeling from the foam and fury 
of political channels to those in which nationalism has best served 
humanity. For it is obvious that the trouble with nationalism 
lies in its political aspect—in the idea that the state and the nation 
are one. Elsewhere there are spheres in which nationalism can 
express itself with less danger—indeed with advantage to the 
world. It may find expression in literature—as it did in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth, in the Young Ireland poetry 
of 1848, and in a degree in the modern Irish literary movement— 
or in music or in art. It may inspire national industrial efficiency, 
scientific research, geographical exploration, educational advance, 
social reform. Indeed there is no principle of progress which 
nationalism may not adopt and to which it may not give indi- 
viduality, the vitalizing force in any group of human activities. 
But a recognition of mere obvious facts will not help us com- 
pletely to get rid of the dangerous tendencies in political national- 
ism. To do this it will be necessary to examine more closely the 
symptoms which political nationalism displays. It seems, on 
observation, to operate in either of two ways—as a unifying or as 
a disruptive force. It may achieve Italian, Canadian, German, 
Australian, and South African unity, or it may shatter the empires 
of Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Russia and give birth to the 
separatist movements in the Southern States and in Ireland. Its 
power as an agent of unification may seem a good thing; of dis- 
ruption, a bad thing. But reflection will show that such general 
conclusions are unsound. National unification has often been 
achieved at the cost of grave injustice to other nationalities, and 
even by a policy of “blood and iron’’; and when achieved, it has 
often led to jingoism, to militant imperialism, even to attempts 
at world power. England, the oldest of nation-states, in the 
fourteenth century attempted to subjugate the people of France 
and Scotland, after having achieved English unity. Something 
similar is seen in the case of Spain in the sixteenth century, in the 
case of France under Napoleon, and in the case of Germany in 
1914. This type of nationalism, which has not infrequently re- 
sulted from a successful movement towards national unity, can 
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hardly be said to make for the world’s peace. On the other hand, 
there have been national movements of a disruptive kind which 
even a pacifist could not condemn—the Dutch War of Inde- 
pendence, and the Greek War of Liberation, for example, which 
were directed against the forces of soul-destroying tyranny. 

But though political nationalism has not been an unmixed 
blessing in its unifying form, nor everywhere a curse in its separa- 
tist form, it seems probable that, on the whole, nationalistic move- 
ments, where the federal idea has been at work, have been pro- 
ductive of more good than separatist national forces. No one, 
unless he is still living in the eighteenth century, can fail to regret 
the secession of the Thirteen Colonies from England in 1776; and 
yet there are few who can fail to admire the formation of the 
United States of America in 1789. One looks with dismay on the 
chaotic by-preducts of Sinn Fein in Ireland, and with joy on 
such fruits of union as exist in South Africa. Why is this? Is it 
not because in the case of the union of the United States of America 
and of the South African provinces there went, hand in hand with 
nationalism, compromise, toleration, conciliation, and good-will— 
to a much greater degree than most people have imagined; and 
because in the case of both the American Revolution and of Sinn 
Fein, nationalism has betrayed an irreconcilable and uncom- 
promising attitude—possibly in more than one quarter? In its 
better phase nationalism is willing to negotiate, to give and to 
take, to see other points of view. 

We must get rid of the delusion that there is not room in the 
state for more than one variety of national feeling. It would be 
well indeed if we could grasp the idea that a state which is nation- 
ally homogeneous is perhaps in a less fortunate position than a 
state which contains two or more heterogeneous national elements. 
The nation which coincides with the state is too liable to become 
intolerant, to make nationalism the basis of the state; but the 
state in which there is a variety of national feeling is forced to 
learn in the school of experience lessons which will prove useful 
in world issues. A state, too, which contains varied national 
elements will have the advantage of healthy rivalries among its 
component national types, and may be the means of creating a 
higher national feeling—a supernationalism, such as has been 
referred to, in which toleration will be the essential feature—that 
higher type of nationalism which is found in the ‘‘common spirit” 
of the British Empire, with its amazing varieties of national life. 

This idea of a supernationalism opens up a vista of dazzling 
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possibilities. If pushed far enough it ends in the idea of world- 
nationalism, or internationalism, in the idea that the inhabitants 
of this earth, having a common home, should have a common 
spirit. It was Mazzini, one of the greatest of nationalists, who 
said, ‘‘ National life and international life should be two manifesta- 
tions of the same principle, the love of good.’’ Mr. Zimmern resets 
the same idea: ‘‘The road to Internaticnalism lies through Nation- 
alism, not through levelling men down to a grey indistinctive 
Cosmopolitanism, but by appealing to the best elements in the 
corporate inheritance of each nation.” 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 





























THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS AT GHENT IN 1814 


A‘ the beginning of 1814, four countries in Europe and America 

were waging three distinct wars. Great Britain and France 
had been continuously at war since May, 1803. In June, 1812, 
the United States had declared war on Great Britain because of 
her infringement of neutral rights, and from other motives. And 
during the same month, Napoleon had begun the invasion of 
Russia. In October, 1813, Napoleon was decisively defeated at 
the battle of Leipsic. In April, 1814, the Allies entered Paris, 
Napoleon abdicated, and two out of the three wars came to an end. 
The third between Great Britain and the United States went on 
for another eight months, because Great Britain felt strong and 
angry and wanted revenge. 

The British policy of April, 1814, was ‘“‘to give Jonathan a 
good drubbing”’.!. Such a policy was naturally popular in England. 
In June, 1812, the United States had declared war on Great 
Britain under the impression that Napoleon was winning. Madi- 
son admitted in later years that he had put his money on the 
wrong horse. To the Americans British maritime claims were 
offensive, British diplomacy irritating. Monroe had suffered 
much while minister in London. Clay, the champion of the West, 
was convinced that he could dictate the proper course to the over- 
wise men of the East, with their commercial ideas. Madison 
followed the advice of Monroe and Clay, and hoped that by 
declaring war the United States would smash British pretensions 
and establish American rights both on sea and land. 

Well-equipped historians can always extenuate, and sometimes 
justify, the errors of statesmen by calling up from the past the 
errors of previous statesmen. Responsibility can thus be dis- 
tributed over several generations, and a fair defence can be raised 
for any given action, whatever be the motive at the time—high- 
minded foresight, blind fanaticism, pure ignorance, or even deadly 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches (London, 1862), vol. LX, p. 58. 
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hatred. Britain wanted revenge in 1814 because the United States 
had tried to stab her in the back in 1812. The action of the United 
States in 1812 was due largely to British claims since 1805, and 
further back to the bad feeling on both sides from 1763 to 1783; 
and so on till we fetch up at the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. Tosum 
up the series of mistakes, the historian would have to borrow from 
mathematics some infernal machine like the ‘‘ binomial theorem”’, 
and would be excluded ever after from polite historical society. 

Though the policy of 1814 was as natural and as mistaken as 
all policies of revenge always have been and always must be, the 
motive power of the policy was not in the diffused national feeling 
but in the definite interests of the Canadian fur-traders. The 
Montreal fur-traders and their London friends had inherited the 
fur-trading interests which had been in French hands till 1763. 
They had been disgusted at the Treaty of 1783, with its inter- 
national boundary line giving the new republic all land to the 
south of the great lakes and the 49th parallel. They had managed 
for some years after the treaty to hang on to the trading posts 
south of the boundary line, which by the treaty should have been 
at once relinquished. But now in 1814 a new situation had arisen, 
and it was felt the time had come to rectify the errors of the 
Treaty of 1783. The boundary line must somehow be pushed 
south; the hunting grounds must be preserved. The Colonial 
Office, by deputations, memorials, pamphlets and general pressure, 
must be made to understand the matter and to act as required. 
Lord Bathurst, as secretary of state for war and colonies, acted as 
required. Lord Liverpool, the prime minister, approved as re- 
quested. Castlereagh, secretary of state for foreign affairs, then on 
the Continent, was apparently not consulted. Wellington was 
ordered to ship his army direct from Bordeaux to America, and a 
threefold attack was planned. The main advance was to be from 
Canada in the north. The Eastern coasts were to be raided. New 
Orleans was to be captured in the south. But suaviter in modo 
was to be combined with fortiter in re. While soldiers and sailors 
administered the drubbing, commissioners were to discuss at 
Ghent the terms of peace. Goulburn (who had been since 1812 
under-secretary at the Colonial Office, and who must have been 
fully informed as regards fur-trading views) was chosen one of the 
British commissioners. As the ‘‘drubbing’’ might take some 
time, the peace discussions need not be unduly hurried. 

During the summer of 1814, things went on more or less 
according to plan. In August, the commissioners met at Ghent, 
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and the British made proposals as directed in their instructions. 
The Americans objected, and the early collapse of the negotia- 
tions seemed probable. Castlereagh happened to pass through 
Ghent while the discussion was in progress. He thought the 
British commissioners too strenuous, told them to await further 
instructions from London, and advised Liverpool to climb down 
alittle. He then continued his journey to Vienna, leaving Ameri- 
can matters to be dealt with hereafter by his colleagues in London. 

As Castlereagh had apparently no further influence on Ameri- 
can matters for the rest of the war, it is convenient to interpose 
here two quotations showing how well he understood not only 
American, but European matters. In 1807, as secretary of state 
for war and colonies, considering the defence of Canada, he wrote, 
‘‘Were we to attempt to attack the United States by land their 
resources would be called forth, as formerly, by every exertion of 
power.”"' In November, 1814, while at the Congress of Vienna, 
he wrote: 

The great military powers should remember . . . that it is false 
as an universal principle that nations have a right in all cases to 
claim additional Territories in compensation for expenses incurred 
in War and much less under those circumstances which tend to ex- 
pose the military security of neighbouring and allied States. The 
peace of the World cannot co-exist with such a doctrine. Besides 
accession of territory altho’ it may satisfy national ambition seldom 
fails to bring with it burdens and discontents fully equivalent to its 
resources. With these principles in view, if the allied powers act 
liberally towards each other and indulgently towards other states 
they may look forward to crown a glorious War by a solid and lasting 
Peace, and posterity will revere their names not only for having 
delivered by their arms the World from a Tyrant and Conqueror, 
but for having restored by their example and by their influence, 
the reign of moderation and justice.* 

The London colleagues climbed down, reprimanding their 
commissioners for acting on instructions which did not act, and 
then awaited trans-atlantic news. During September came the 
news that Ross had raided Washington, and burnt the public 
buildings. During October came the news that Prevost had ad- 
vanced on Plattsburg and retired ignominiously before a very 
inferior force. 


1 Castlereagh Papers, ser. 2, vol. IV, p. 104. 
3 F.0. 92 (Nov.-Dec., 1814): enclosure in letter of Nov. 5. 
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The Plattsburg disaster was annoying, but it had no effect at 
the moment on British policy. On October 21, Bathurst wrote to 
Castlereagh telling him that the New Orleans expedition was 
being pushed on. The Plattsburg disaster, he wrote, “will put 
the enemy in spirits. The campaign will end in our doing much 
where we thought we should have done little, and doing nothing 
where we expected everything.’’ On October 28, however, Liver- 
pool wrote to Castlereagh that “‘the war with America will pro- 
bably now be of some duration’; and he wrote on the same day 
to Wellington, ‘‘The last note of the American Plenipotentiaries 
puts an end I think to any hopes we might have entertained of 
our being able to bring the war with America at this time to a 
conclusion.”’! 

On October 30, Wellington, writing to Bathurst, commented 
on the Plattsburg disaster: 

It is very obvious to me that you must remove Sir G. Prevost. 
I see he is gone to war about trifles with the General Officers I sent 
him which are certainly the best of their rank in the Army and his 
subsequent failure and distresses will be aggravated by that circum- 
stance; and will probably, with the usual fairness of the Publick, be 
attributed to it.* 

An amusing instance of the ‘“‘war about trifles”’ in which Pre- 
vost had engaged will be found in a general order he issued on 
August 23. ‘‘The Commander of the Forces has observed in the 
dress of the several officers of corps and departments lately added 
to this army from that of Field Marshall the Duke of Wellington 
a fanciful variety inconsistent with the rules of the service. His 
Excellency deems it expedient to direct, etc., etc.’’* In short, 
Wellington's officers had got very slack during the Peninsular 
campaign and required smartening up. Prevost’s criticisms are 
fully confirmed by Professor Oman who explains that officers’ 
dress (including his own) was a subject on which Wellington was 
quite indifferent.‘ 

From the above account, it will be seen that up to the end of 
October the British government showed no intention of changing 
their American policy. The war would be longer, the cost greater, 
the parliamentary criticism more severe than originally antici- 
pated, but the policy was unchanged. 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 384. 
2 Bathurst MSS. 

* Kingsford, History of Canada, vol. VIII, p. 531. 
Oman, History of the Peninsular War. 
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It was not until November, 1814, that the change took place— 
as the direct result of advice given by the Duke of Wellington 
under circumstances which will now be described. 

In April, 1814, on the termination of the war with France, 
Wellington, at the special request of the government,' accepted 
the post of ambassador at Paris. On April 30, he left Toulouse, 
and on May 4 he arrived in Paris ‘“‘ without notice, in time, in his 
blue coat, to see the Russian and Prussian guards defile by Louis 
XVIII.’"2 After five days in Paris he returned to his army in the 
south, and then visited Madrid. On June 29 on his way back to 
England, he again visited Paris, and on that day wrote, ‘‘I don’t 
think matters are in a very satisfactory state here. They appear 
smooth enough, but I understand there is a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction among all classes; and I believe that the only security 
the government have is the fear all the other classes have of the 
military, and of their taking advantage of any disturbance to 
restore the authority of Bonaparte or of some other military 
chief.’” 

On June 23 he landed in England. During July, he visited 
Paris, for, on the 14th, Castlereagh wrote from Paris, ‘‘ The Duke 
will assist at our conferences whilst his military duties do not call 
him from Paris’. At the end of July, Wellington was back in 
London, but it was not till August 9 that the Prince Regent signed 
his credentials. He travelled v7@ the Netherlands, and did not 
reach Paris till August 22. On September 30, he wrote to Castle- 
reagh, then in Vienna: 

I think we are getting a little unpopular in the town.but I don’t 
think that circumstance is of much importance. 

On October 2 he wrote to Bathurst: 

There has been some awkwardness in the town within these few 
days. . . . There have been some instances of ill treatment and rude- 
ness to strangers, particularly the English; principally, I believe, 
from disbanded officers returned from England and Russia as 
prisoners of war.’” 

On October 4 he wrote to Castlereagh that the news of the 
British capture of Washington had “increased the ill-temper and 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. LX, p. 141. 
2 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 64. 

3 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 145. 
4 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. UX, p. 162. 
& Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 298. 
* Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 301. 
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rudeness with which in too many instances His Majesty’s subjects 
are treated in this town.””! 


On October 17 he wrote to Castlereagh: 


There is certainly a good deal of uneasiness in the public mind 
at Paris, but I cannot discover any ground for it excepting the 
numbers of ruined and discontented persons there are in the town, 
who are certainly not discouraged from the execution of any scheme 
of mischief they may have in contemplation by the advice and 
example of their superiors. Even the Marshal and those in favour 
of the King do not scruple to express their dislike of the present 
system, and the shame they feel at finding themselves in the situa- 
tion in which they are.? 

In spite of the inconveniences mentioned, crowds of English 
people visited Paris and among others Lord Harrowby, a minister 
in Liverpool’s cabinet. He was in Paris at least a fortnight—from 
October 12 to October 28. There was also a certain General 
Macaulay (brother of Zachary Macaulay and uncle of the his- 
torian), who had visited Paris in connection with the abolition of 
the slave trade. 

On October 23 Wellington wrote to Liverpool: 


General Macaulay will make you acquainted with what he has 
learnt of the state of Paris in regard to the Bourbons. My former 
letters and despatches will have shown you what I think on that 
subject. Without knowing more facts it appears to me that he 
considers the danger more certain and more likely to occur than I 
do; that is to say, he believes it certainly will occur within a very 
short period of time. I think it may occur on any night; but I 
know of no fact to induce me to believe it is near, excepting the 
general one of great discontent and almost desperation among a 
very daring class of men.* 

On or about October 25 Macaulay left Paris and returned to 
London, but did not deliver Wellington’s letter till October 30. 

On October 31 Macaulay wrote to Liverpool a most alarmist 
letter* urging the immediate recall of Wellington to England, on 
the ground that there might be at any moment a rising in Paris, 
and that Wellington might be arrested or that even ‘‘something 
more dreadful”” might occur. Macaulay suggested that, as an 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 314. 
2 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 346. 
3 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 368. 
* Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 401. 
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excuse for the recall, it might be pretended that Wellington's 
services were required in connection with the American war. Next 
morning (November 1) Liverpool saw Macualay, but thought it 
better to delay any action till he could see Harrowby, for both 
Macaulay and Hamilton (the under-secretary at the Foreign 
Office) had told him that Wellington meant to ‘‘open himself 
thoroughly on the subject to Harrowby.” 

On November 2 Liverpool wrote to Castlereagh, ‘‘ You will 
have heard from many quarters of the combustible state of the 
interior of France and the expectation which exists of some ex- 
plosion,’’ and he hopes that there will be no renewal of European 
War.' Of American affairs he says, ‘I see little prospect of our 
negotiations at Ghent ending in peace, and I am apprehensive that 
they will be brought to a conclusion under circumstances which 
will render it necessary to lay the papers before Parliament and 
to call for a vote upon them previous to the Christmas recess. 
Of this, however, I shall probably be enabled to speak more 
positively some days hence. The continuance of the American war 
will entail upon us a prodigious expense, much more than we had 
any idea of,”’ and he goes on to caution Castlereagh against in- 
curring any further financial obligations in Europe. American 
policy would be discussed at the cabinet meeting the following day. 

On November 4 Wellington wrote to Bathurst: 


I see that the public are very impatient about the want of success 
in America, and I expect they will never be quiet until I go there. 
I think that matters are in such an uncomfortable state here, and 
they are so little settled in Congress, that you could not spare me 
out of Europe.’ 

On November 4 Liverpool wrote to Wellington, telling him he 
had ‘‘communicated all the particulars which have come to my 
knowledge to the Cabinet, who entirely concur with me in the 
opinion as to the expediency of your quitting Paris without 
delay.’ 

Liverpool then considers three alternative excuses which might 
be given for his quitting Paris, as the real reason must be neces- 
sarily concealed. 

The first excuse of recalling him to assist at some important 
court-martials would be of no use, as it could last for only about a 


1 Ibid. 
2 Wood (ed.), Select British Documents (Champlain Society, 1920), vol.I, p. 131. 
3 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 405. 
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fortnight. The second excuse is that, while remaining nominally 
ambassador at Paris, he should be sent to Vienna to help Castle- 
reagh at the Congress. The third excuse, and the one which 
Liverpool and his colleagues liked best, was that he should be 
recalled ‘‘to be appointed to the chief command in America, and 
that you should go out with full powers to make peace or to con- 
tinue the war, if peace should be found impracticable, with re- 
newed vigour. . . . The more we contemplate the character of the 
American war, the more satisfied we are of the many inconveni- 
ences which may grow out of the continuance of it. We desire to 
bring it to an honourable conclusion; and this object would, in our 
judgment, be more likely to be attained by vesting you with double 
powers than by any other arrangement which could be suggested.”’ 

Liverpool offered Wellington the two alternatives of Vienna 
or America and concluded, ‘‘We are ready to place the decision 
entirely in your hands.”’ ‘‘We only request that you will lose no 
time in leaving Paris.”’ 

On the same day (November 4) Bathurst also wrote to Welling- 
ton in the same sense. His letter was a personal appeal: 

I must beg you not to allow a sense of military duty to decide 
your conduct. The question is not whether you ought to accept the 
command when offered, but whether you think, as a statesman, that 
under the present circumstances, not of Paris exclusively but of 
Europe, it is better for the Duke of Wellington to go to Vienna or 
to America. If you accept the command now, there would arise 
the great advantage of your being invested with the double character 
of negotiator and commander-in-chief before the rupture of the 
existing negotiation. But pray decide (I must repeat) not as a 
soldier, but as a statesman. 

On the same day (November 4) Liverpool wrote to Castle- 
reagh” sending a copy of his letter to Wellington: 

The point of the Duke of Wellington’s quitting Paris being 
decided, I confess I feel most anxious, under all the circumstances, 
that he should accept the command in America. . . . He would re- 
store confidence to the Army, place the military operations upon a 
proper footing, and give us the best chance of peace. I know he is 
very anxious for the restoration of peace with America if it can be 
made upon terms at all honourable. It is a material consideration, 
likewise, that if we shall be disposed for the sake of peace to give up 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 416. 
2? Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 404. 
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something of our just pretensions, we can do this more creditably 
through him than through any other person. . . . His appointment 
will in itself be sufficient to obviate many difficulties and much 
embarrassment at home. 

Wellington replied as a statesman. He wrote two letters to 
Liverpool, one on the 7th,! immediately on receipt of Liverpool’s 
letter of the 4th, the other two days later, on the 9th,? stating his 
views more fully. He admits that he is in danger, but he objects 
to being hustled. ‘I confess I don’t like to depart from Paris, 
and I wish the government would leave the time and the mode to 
my own discretion.’’ Vienna is a bad excuse; there is no good 
reason for going there. The court-martial excuse would be 
better. He thinks his influence in Paris is becoming of more use 
to Castlereagh in Vienna, and he should not be withdrawn in a 
hurry. As regards America, ‘‘ you cannot at this moment decide 
upon sending me to America. In case of the occurrence of any 
thing in Europe, there is nobody but myself in whom either your- 
selves or the country, or your Allies, would feel any confidence.” 
He then gives his views on the American situation: 

I believe there are troops enough there for the defence of Canada 
for ever, and even for the accomplishment of any reasonable offen- 
sive plan that could be formed for the Canadian frontier. .. . That 
which appears to me to be wanting in America is not a General, or 
General officers and troops, but a Naval superiority on the Lakes. 
The question is whether we can acquire this Naval superiority on 
the Lakes. If we can’t, I shall do you but little good in America; 
and I shall go there only to prove the truth of Prevost’s defence, 
and to sign a peace which might as well be signed now. 

His opinion on the Ghent negotiations must be quoted in full: 

I confess that I think that you have no right from the state of 
war to demand any concession of territory from America. Con- 
sidering everything, it is my opinion that the war has been a most 
successful one, and highly honourable to the British arms; but from 
particular circumstances, such as the want of the Naval superiority 
on the Lakes, you have not been able to carry it into the enemy’s 
territory, notwithstanding your military succes, and now undoubted 
military superiority, and have not even cleared your own territory 
of the enemy on the point of attack. You cannot then, on any 
principle of equality in negotiation, claim a cession of territory ex- 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 422. 
2 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 424. 
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cepting in exchange for other advantages which you have in your 
power. 

I put out of the question the possession taken by Sir John Sher- 
brooke between the Penobscot and Pasamaquoddy Bay. It is 
evidently only temporary, and till a larger force will drive away the 
few companies he has left there; and an officer might as well claim 
sovereignty on the ground on which his piquets stand, or over which 
his patrols pass. 

Then if this reasoning be true why stipulate for the uti possidetis? 
You can get no territory; indeed the state of your military opera- 
tions, however creditable, does not entitle you to demand any; and 
you only afford the Americans a popular and creditable ground, 
which I believe their government are looking for, not to break off the 
negotiations, but to avoid to make peace. If you had territory, as 
I hope you soon will have New Orleans, I should prefer to insist upon 
the cession of that province as a separate article than upon the uti 
possidetis as a principle of negotiation. 

On November 8, parliament opened. In the Prince Regent’s 
speech, the capture of Washington and the occupation of Penob- 
scot were referred to as successes, and in spite of the reverse at 
Plattsburg it was hoped that the ascendancy of the British arms 
would be established throughout that part of North America. In 
the debates, apart from the usual opposition criticism and govern- 
ment defence, both Lord Grenville and Baring described the 
United States as the aggressor in making war on account of im- 
pressment after Britain had repealed the orders-in-council. But 
Grenville deprecated the continuance of the war for revenge, and 
Baring thought it absurd to break off negotiations on questions of 
boundaries and ‘‘ to go on a crusade for the reconquest of America’’. 
Baring ridiculed the Penobscot expedition as “the triumph of a 
regular force over a defenceless village supplied only with two 
iron guns’’, and he made comparison between Prevost’s failure 
and that of Burgoyne in 1777. 

On November 13, Liverpool replied to Wellington’s letters of 
the 7th and the 9th, which had been communicated to the cabinet.' 
The great object was to get him at once out of Paris. His appoint- 
ment to the command in America would effect that object. But 
he would not have to go to America at once. He would be retained 
in. England on account of the winter season, partly on the ground 
of,the state of the negotiotions. So he would still be at hand to 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IX, p. 430. 
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deal with a European explosion. If Wellington can think of any 
better excuse for leaving Paris than the American command he is 
free to adopt such excuse, only he must let the government know 
what it is, so that they can give it out as the reason. ‘‘ We shall 
not feel easy till we hear of your having landed at Dover, and 
in leaving the precise time and mode of departure to your dis- 
cretion we most earnestly entreat you to return to England with 
as little delay as possible.” 

As regards the Ghent negotiations, Liverpool was still awaiting 
the American project asked for in the British note of October 31, 
and he assures Wellington that ‘‘ we shall be disposed to meet your 
views upon the points upon which the negotiation appears to turn 
at present.” 

Wellington, on receipt of Liverpool’s letter of the 13th, began 
preparations for leaving Paris; but the rumour of his departure 
roused such a sensation that on the 18th he wrote to Liverpool 
renewing his objections to leaving, and on the 21st Liverpool told 
him to use his own discretion as to the time and excuse for leaving 
Paris. Wellington remained in Paris till January 23, 1815, and 
then left it only to relieve Castlereagh at Vienna, because Castle- 
reagh was badly wanted in England for parliamentary pur- 
poses. 

Such was the brief but effective appearance of the great 
Wellington on the obscure stage of the Ghent negotiations. His 
influence was incidental, almost accidental, in manner, but it was 
decisive and far-reaching in result. The great object of the British 
government was to get Wellington out of Paris. For many men of 
tried valour the situation at Paris would have been too much. 
But for the Iron Duke with his iron nerves that sort of thing was 
all in the day’s work. He kept his head in Paris. Indeed, he did 
a good deal more than that. He turned the head of the British 
government in London from the wrong to the right direction in 
American policy. Had Wellington, even without leaving Paris, 
encouraged the British government in their American policy, or 
merely not discouraged them, they might have moved on to the 
rupture or the suspension of the negotiations at Ghent. The war 
might have gone doddering on. Nothing much would have hap- 
pened presumably in Canada during the winter. Prevost would 
have been probably relieved by another general, and the army 
would have waited for further action till the spring of 1815. 
Meanwhile the New Orleans expedition would have run its course. 
On January 8, the British attack was disastrously repulsed. On 
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March 8, the news reached London. On March 1, Napoleon had 
landed in France, and on the 20th entered the Tuileries in triumph. 
If, in March, 1815, the American war had still been in progress, 
what would the British government have done? Surely the 
British troops would have been at once recalled from America, and 
peace made with the Americans at a very high—if not at any— 
price. It is hardly conceivable that Great Britain would have 
simply marked time in America during the Waterloo campaign, 
and then, in the autumn of 1815, again resumed the process of 
‘“‘siving Jonathan a good drubbing.”’ 

On November 18, Liverpool wrote to Castlereagh.! He was 
then still hoping that Wellington would leave Paris at once and 
accept the command in America ‘‘if the war continues”. But the 
policy towards the United States had already changed: 


We have under our consideration at present the last American 
note of their project of treaty, and I think we have determined if all 
other points can be satisfactorily settled not to continue the war 
for the purpose of obtaining or securing any acquisition of territory. 
We have been led to this determination by the consideration of the 
unsatisfactory state of the negotiations at Vienna, and by that of 
the alarming situation of the interior of France. We have also been 
obliged to pay serious attention to the state of our finances, and to 
the difficulties we shall have in continuing the property tax. Con- 
sidering the general depression of rents, which, even under any corn 
law that is likely to meet with the approbation of Parliament, must 
be expected to take place under such circumstances, it has appeared 
to us desirable to bring the American war if possible to a con- 
clusion. From what has passed in Parliament on this subject it is 
quite evident that the continuance of the war upon what is called 
a new principle would be violently opposed; besides, you are pro- 
bably aware that it is the Duke of Wellington’s opinion that no 
material military advantage can be expected to be obtained if the 
war goes on, and he would have great reluctance in undertaking 
the command unless we made a serious effort first to obtain peace 
without insisting upon keeping any part of our conquests. 

In this detail of motives Liverpool has put his weakest first and 
his strongest last. Summarizing them in reversed order, they read 
as follows:—(1) Wellington says our American policy is unsound. 
(2) Parliament opposes it as ‘“‘a new principle.’’ (3) The landlords 
will object to the renewal of the property tax. (4) There may be 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 438. 
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an explosion any day in Paris. (5) The negotiations at Vienna are 
unsatisfactory. 

As regards the Vienna negotiations, Liverpool had heard 
nothing recent. In Castlereagh’s letters (as printed in the Corre- 
spondence and in the Wellington Supplementary Despatches) there 
is nothing alarming. On September 19, Castlereagh wrote to 
Wellington a few words on Holland. On October 1, he wrote a 
letter on the position of Prussia. On October 9, he tells Wellington, 
“We are at sea.” On the 14th, he writes about ‘‘progress we 
have not made.’’ On the 20th, ‘‘ We are still at anchor.’’ To 
Liverpool on October 20, he wrote :! 

We have no progress to report . . . if matters ¢rainent en longueur 
here, it will not be my fault; but if so, my withdrawing might be 
disadvantageous, and a premature discussion in England prejudicial 
on either the Continental or American negotiations. I hope, there- 
fore, you will be enabled to keep the discretion in your own hands 
of not meeting till late in February if general politics render such a 
measure advisable. 

On the 25th, he writes to Wellington on the European balance 
of power,? remarking that ‘France need never dread a German 
league”. On the same day Cooke, Castlereagh’s under-secretary, 
wrote gossipy letters to Liverpool, saying, ‘‘We are still in the 
dark,” and ‘‘If I tried to write seriously I could only confuse your 
lordship.”’* His lordship may have been confused, but there was 
nothing in the negotiations at Vienna to alter his mind on the 
negotiations at Ghent. 

The Paris situation was genuinely alarming, but the point of it, 
to Liverpool’s mind, was the safety of Wellington, whom he was 
ready to send to America or anywhere to get him out of Paris. 

The landlords were a solid force whom Liverpool was bound 
to respect, but there was nothing new about them. A Tory 
ministry had always the landlords with them. 

So, if this analysis be correct, the chief motive for the change 
of policy was Wellington’s advice, and in a secondary degree the 
parliamentary expression of opinion. Wellington and parliament 
both condemned the American policy of the government, and their 
opinions were expressed simultaneously, but independently. 

The change of policy was practically embodied in a note, dated 


1 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 362. 
2 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1X, p. 373. 
3 Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. UX, pp. 373-375. 
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November 26, from the British to the American commissioners 
negotiating at Ghent. 

The Americans were much pleased, and on November 27, John 
Quincy Adams recorded in his diary, ‘‘ All the difficulties to the 
conclusion of a peace appear to be now so nearly removed that 
my colleagues all considered it as certain. I think it myself 
probable.”’ And the probabilities of the cautious J. Q. Adams 
weighed nearly as much as the certainties of his colleagues. Peace 
was signed on Christmas Eve, 1814. 

It is generally held that the British government made peace 
with the United States because of (to use Liverpool’s words above 
quoted) “the unsatisfactory state of the negotiations at Vienna”’. 
Such a view seems to me seriously incomplete. It ignores the 
essential unsoundness of the policy of revenge commenced in 
April, 1814. That policy ran its course, and the further it ran the 
more unsound it became. The unsoundness did not arise out of 
Vienna complications. The most perfect harmony at Vienna 
could not have made it sound. From the Plattsburg disaster the 
British government learnt that their American policy would be 
very expensive. Wellington’s advice made them drop it alto- 
gether. 

So they made peace with the United States. Such a peace was 
obviously a great advantage in European complications, and this 
idea was much more pleasant to the ministerial mind than any 
unnecessary recognition of the fact that the abandoned policy 
should never have been started. Not only was the policy of 
revenge abandoned, but the fact that it had ever existed was, as 
far as possible, forgotten, and ‘‘ Peace with America’’ loomed 
larger and larger as a wise achievement and a valuable ministerial 
asset. 


DuDLEY MILLS 











PRIVY COUNCIL APPEALS IN EARLY CANADA 


A MILD flutter has recently been caused in legal and other 

circles in Ontario by a suggestion that appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council might well be abolished. 
It may be interesting to some to know about the practice in 
regard to such appeals in early British Canada, as well as about 
the first proposals to abolish them. 

After the surrender of Quebec in 1759, and of Montreal in 
1760, Canada was governed for some time as a conquered country; 
the Courts were presided over by military officers who adminis- 
tered law by their own conception of right. This régime militaire 
has been much maligned, but nothing has appeared to indicate 
aught but good will on the part of the military authorities toward 
the conquered people and a sincere desire to do justice and right. 

When by the Treaty of Paris, concluded in February, 1763, 
“Canada with all its dependencies’’ was ceded by His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XV to the Most Serene and Most Potent 
Prince George III, a time limit of eighteen months was fixed for 
the emigration from Canada of those who desired to retain their 
former allegiance to France’. 

Canadians having become British subjects de jure by the 
operation of the treaty, it was of course recognized that civil 
government must be provided in the place of the existing military 
government. 

The King, by the Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
formed a ‘‘Government of Quebec”’ of the territory from the River 
St. John west to a line drawn from the south end of Lake Nipissing 
to the point at which the parallel of 45 degrees north latitude 
crosses the St. Lawrence;? and General James Murray was ap- 


1 Shortt and Doughty (eds.), Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1759-1791, second edition, Ottawa, 1918, pp. 97 sqq. 

2 Op. cit, pp. 163 sqq. The western limit of Quebec was fixed thus far east because it 
was intended to place the vast territory to the west under a separate administration, for 
the Indians and others to hunt in, and open to all the British Colonies. The southern 
boundary was fixed at 45° north latitude because it was intended to divide the territory 
with the colonies of New York and New England. 
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pointed governor! with carefully drawn commission and instruc- 
tions. By these instructions he was directed with his Council to 
erect courts of judicature and to provide that “appeals should 
be allowed in all Civil Causes from the Courts’’.? 

Of course, civil government could not come fully into force until 
the eighteen months had elapsed, on August 10, 1764; but on 
September 10, 1764, an Ordinance was passed erecting two courts 
—one the Court of King’s Bench, with full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and the other a Court of Common Pleas, with full 
civil jurisdiction over £10.83 From the Court of King’s Bench 
there was an appeal to the Governor and Council in cases above 
£300 sterling, and thence to the King and Council in cases involv- 
ing £500 sterling and upwards. From the Court of Common 
Pleas, there was an appeal to the Court of King’s Bench in cases 
of £20 currency (£18 sterling) and upwards, to the Governor and 
Council in cases over £300 sterling, and thence in cases of £500 
sterling and upwards to the King and Council. 

When, in 1768, Sir Guy Carleton became governor, his com- 
mission and instructions were much to the same effect; but he 
was instructed specifically to limit the right to appeal to the 
King to cases above £500 sterling. There was also a direction 
that an appeal should be allowed unto “Us in Our Privy Council”’ 
‘in all cases of Fines imposed for Misdemeanours’’ amounting to 
£100 sterling.® 

There had been a very considerable complaint of the adminis- 
tration of justice, arising in great measure from the uncertainty of 
the law. The Proclamation of 1763 had purported to introduce 
the English law in both civil and criminal matters; the Ordinance 
of September, 1764, had directed the Court of King’s Bench to 
‘‘hear and determine all criminal and civil causes agreeable to 
the laws of England and to the ordinances of the Province’’; the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas were to determine agreeable 
to equity, ‘“‘having regard nevertheless to the Laws of England as 


1 Op. cit., pp. 173, 181 sqq. 

2 Op. cit., p. 188: Article 17. 

* Op. cit., pp. 205 sqq. Justices of the peace decided cases up to £30 Quebec currency 
(£27 sterling). One justice could dispose of cases up to £5, two up to £10, and the 
Quarter Sessions up to £30, with an appeal to the Court of King’s Bench. 

* Op. cit., pp. 307-8: ‘‘the taking or demanding any Duty payable to Us or to any Fee 
of Office, or Annual Rent, or other such like matter or thing where the Rights in future 
may be bound” (Article 16). 

5 Op. cit., p. 308: Article 17. 
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far as the Circumstances and present Situation of Things will 
admit’’. In the Court of King’s Bench, the chief justice presided, 
an English barrister who followed the law of England closely; 
in the Court of Common Pleas were lay judges of little or no legal 
knowledge, whose views of equity were not fixed. It sometimes 
happened that the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, deciding 
on their own ideas of equity, were reversed by the chief justice on 
the law of England; sometimes he was reversed by the Governor 
and Council, and an appeal to the Privy Council was not always 
successful. 

In 1767 the Privy Council sent a request to Carleton for infor- 
mation as to the defects in the administration of law, asking for a re- 
port from the governor, the chief justice and the attorney-general.! 
Carleton replied showing the defects just mentioned, and added, 
“The People notwithstanding continue to regulate their trans- 
actions by these ancient laws though unknown and unauthorized 
in the Supreme Court [the Court of King’s Bench] where most 
of these transactions would be declared invalid.’’? 

Francis Maseres, the attorney-general, submitted a report for 
the governor in February, 1769, but it did not recommend itself 
to Carleton: Maseres recommended inter alia that from the courts 
of the province “there should be an appeal to the Governor and 
Council of the Province and from thence to Your Majesty in 


Your Privy Council. One great use of the appeal . . . would be 
to preserve an uniformity in the law throughout the Province . . 
and... precedents . . . to determine any subsequent disputes... 


should be ascribed only to those cases which had been decided 
by the Governor and Council... or by your Majesty’s Self in 
Your Privy Council.’ 

The strong agitation for the reintroduction of the former 
French-Canadian law led to much consideration by the Privy 
Council and the administration. An order-in-council of June 14, 
1771, followed by another of July 31, 1772, directed the British 
attorney-general, solicitor-general, and advocate-general to report 
on the communication as to the laws, etc., of Quebec. The report 
of Thurlow, the attorney-general, and Wedderburn, the solicitor- 
general, has been lost. Only certain extracts therefrom are now 
available; and in the parts that are extant nothing is said of the 


1 Op. cit., p. 285. 
2 Op. cit., p. 288; Carleton to Shelburne, December 24, 1767. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 360 sqq. 
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Privy Council except in general terms. Wedderburn recommends 
that ‘‘in all cases of superior value the Party aggrieved ... may... 
be at liberty to appeal to His Majesty in Council.”* The advo- 
cate-general, James Marriott, published his report in 1774'; in it 
he says, ‘‘ That no appeal should be to the King and Council under 
£500 is thought by some persons a hardship and that it leaves 
no check upon the Governor and Council in less sums of great 
value in so poor a colony’’; but he expresses no opinion in regard 
to the matter. 

When in 1774, the Quebec Act, 14 George III, c. 83, came to 
be passed, reintroducing the former French-Canadian law in civil 
matters, it was silent as to appeals to the Privy Council.’ 

This Act necessitated further legislation in the colony, and 
the Ordinance of February 25, 1777, was passed at Quebec.* A 
change in the courts was made by this ordinance. A Court of 
Common Pleas was erected for each of the two districts of Quebec 
and Montreal with civil jurisdiction; one judge for cases up to 
£10 sterling and two for other cases. In cases of £10 and up- 
wards and certain special cases an appeal lay to the Governor and 
Council; in cases over £500 sterling an appeal lay to the King and 
Council. The Court of King’s Bench became a criminal court 
solely.® 

The Quebec Act pleased the French Canadians in most re- 
spects, and it angered most of the English Canadians in equal 
measure. Agitation was met by counter-agitation, complaint 
by counter-complaint. The English as a rule desired the reintro- 
duction of the English civil law, the French opposed it. 

William Dummer Powell, afterwards chief justice of Upper 
Canada, who was then practising in Montreal, was one of the 
leaders of the English faction. Many reforms were desired and 
urged by this faction, and at length in 1783 Powell, with his two 
French-Canadian colleagues, Adhémar and De Lisle, went to 
England with a petition. In this petition, as in a similar petition 
in 1784, there was contained a request ‘‘That appeals from the 
Courts of Justice in this Province to the Crown be made to a 
Board of Council or Court of Appeals composed of the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chancellor and the Judges of the Courts of 


10p. cit., p. 436. 

°Op. cit., pp. 445 sqq. 

°Op. cit., pp. 576 sqq. 

4Op. cit., pp. 679 sqq.; 17 Geo. IIT, cc. 1, 2. 
5Op. cit. pp. 690-691. 
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Westminster Hall.’”"' This was plainly intended to cause cases 
from the province to be decided as far as possible by the laws of 
England. The French Canadians were not blind to this object. 
They held meetings to discuss the matter, and they represented 
‘That up to the present time we have made appeals to the King 
and Council who have taken our laws as the guide of their de- 
cisions. But what will become of our rights when brought before 
a Court which will deviate in nothing from the British Laws and 
Constitution ?’’? 

The Ordinance of Quebec of 1787, 27 George III, c. 4, con- 
tinued the right to appeal to the King and Council’, and when 
the matter came to be dealt with by the Home authorities, the 
request in the petition was dealt with summarily: “The 13th 
Article desires a Court of Appeal from the Judicature of the 
Province to be composed of the Lord Chancellor and the 12 Judges. 
This Article appears to cast a reflection wholly unmerited on the 
decisions of the Privy Council, and the proposal is certainly 
incompatible with the other duties of the persons named.’’* 

The Canada or Constitutional Act of 1791, 31 Geo. III, c. 31, 
is silent as to such appeals, and there is no record of any further 
objection to the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council until 
a comparatively modern day. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


10p. cit., pp. 742 sqq.; especially p. 745: Article 13. 
20p. cit., pp. 754 sqq. 

5Op. cit., pp. 858 sqq.; especially p. 859. 

‘Op. cit., p. 982. 








SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ATTEMPTED UNION 
OF 1822 


HE abortive plan for the reunion of the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1822 belongs to that class of historical 
events which are generally referred to as episodes. It had much of 
the appearance of a flash in the pan, which, when extinguished, 
left things as they were. The measure for the purpose was con- 
certed in secret, laid before an astonished House, and, in the face 
of the storm it raised, was withdrawn. It was apparently without 
influence on the course of events. 

But the scheme was of much significance. It expressed the 
conviction that the Constitutional Act of 1791 had failed and that 
Fox had been right, and not Pitt, in his prediction as to the effect 
of the division of the province. Lymburner, who had presented 
the case for the colonists before the House of Commons, had 
prophesied that the consequences of the separation would be 
‘political weakness, disunion, animosities and quarrels.’’ The 
reunion scheme was the recognition of the truth of this forecast. 
Though the dissensions between the two branches of the legis- 
lature in Lower Canada, and the withholding by Lower Canada 
from the sister province of her share of the revenues arising from 
the duties collected at the port of Quebec, fixed the period at 
which the union measure was brought down, these were not the 
causes which induced the British government to bring the two 
provinces together. The measure had been in contemplation for 
several years. British merchants and others having interests 
in Canada had kept the question of reunion alive, and the govern- 
ment realized the advantages which would accrue to the colony 
from the enhanced prestige of a single government, and the 
greater facilities which would be afforded for the management of 
the defences and for the development of the resources of the 
country. 

The principal facts in connection with the measure contained 
in the published documents are sufficiently well known to make 
a repetition of them unnecessary. But there are in the Public 
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Archives two series of private letters from responsible persons, 
in touch with members of the government having the Union bill 
in hand, which throw much light on the transaction. These are 
the letters of John Beverley Robinson, who had been sent by the 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada to London to lay a me- 
morial before the Colonial Office, and of John Neilson and Louis 
Joseph Papineau, who represented the Lower Canadians in their 
opposition to the scheme. 

The circumstances leading up to Robinson’s mission to London 
are briefly as follows. When Upper and Lower Canada were 
formed, one of the first questions occupying the attention of the 
government of Upper Canada was to provide for a public revenue. 
Then, as now, the main revenues were derived from taxes on im- 
portations. This problem presented no difficulties to Lower 
Canada. All goods imported from abroad were entered at the 
port of Quebec, and the duties collected were available for the 
payment of the public service. In Upper Canada the case was 
entirely different. It was an inland province with no access to 
the sea by one of its own ports. Upper Canada had always in- 
sisted that so far as foreign commerce was concerned, they had 
equal rights with Lower Canada in the port of Quebec, and that 
the revenues collected from duties on importations which found 
their way to Upper Canada either directly or mediately (through 
Montreal merchants) should go for their benefit. This was agreed 
to, but as there were many difficulties in identifying all such goods 
as passed into Upper Canada, it was agreed at first that the 
revenues collected should be divided in the proportion of the 
population. This arrangement continued until 1817, though 
owing to the more rapid increase of its population, the proportion 
of the revenue assigned to Upper Canada was augmented. In 
1817, however, disputes arose, the consequence of which was the 
retardment of the payments made. Indeed, for two years, nothing 
whatever was paid from this source into the Upper Canadian 
treasury. As four-fifths of the revenue of Upper Canada came 
from her share of the duties, it may be imagined that the treasury 
was in evil plight. The government had been pursuing a pro- 
gressive policy—roads were contracted for in several directions, 
court houses and other necessaries for public business were called 
for, and the government had assumed the obligation of paying 
pensions to disabled survivors of the late war. 
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It was seen to be hopeless to expect any settlement with Lower 
Canada at an early day. Indeed, Lower Canada, so far from 
acting with that sympathy for a distressed sister province which 
might have been looked for, declined to hasten action in any way, 
asserting coolly that Upper Canada’s position was inevitable, 
depending as it did for its revenue upon another province. 

It was then decided to send a memorial on the subject to the 
King, and to ensure its having the best attention, to send over 
with it an agent of talent and respectability. 

The agent chosen was John Beverley Robinson, the attorney- 
general, and one of the ablest men Canada has produced. While 
in England Robinson wrote a number of letters, a few to the 
lieutenant-governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, but the greater part 
to George Hillier, the secretary of the lieutenant-governor, and 
Robinson’s intimate friend. Two of the letters, being of an official 
character, were laid before the legislature and published in the 
Journals of 1823, but the remainder have not yet seen the light. 

Robinson reached London cn March 22, 1822, and two days 
later presented his credentials to Wilmot Horton, under-secretary 
of state for war and the colonies. Robinson was much impressed 
with Horton, whom he described as an agreeable man to do busi- 
ness with—candid, straightforward, intelligent, of great quickness 
of conception, and ‘‘ what was of more consequence, really desirous 
of being thoroughly informed of Canadian affairs, and not un- 
willing to take the trouble necessary to gain that information.” 

Robinson’s services were immediately called into requisition. 
There were in London at the same time two other Canadian 
officials, John Caldwell, the receiver-general for Lower Canada, 
and Charles Marshall, the solicitor-general for the same province. 
When Robinson reached London, the House of Commons was 
occupied with two bills of colonial interest, a West India trade bill, 
and another for regulating the trade of the colonies with Europe; 
and he was happy to think that, between them, they prevented 
some omissions and contradictions, which would otherwise have 
marred the bills. 

After some preliminary discussions on the objects of Robin- 
son’s mission between himself and the gentlemen from Lower 
Canada, in the presence of Horton, the latter requested Robinson 
to draw up such a bill as would be necessary to protect the interests 
of Lower Canada, and to submit it to Messrs Caldwell and Mar- 
shall. At the same time, Horton sounded Robinson on the ques- 
tion of re-uniting the colonies. 
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Robinson’s position was one of some embarrassment. The 
subject was not one that had been discussed in Canada, and he 
had no idea what views might be entertained regarding it by the 
lieutenant-governor, or by the members of the legislature. He 
was in England merely for the purpose of securing the interests 
of Upper Canada, and he regulated his conduct with a single eye 
to those interests. He, personally, was opposed to the scheme. 
The reasons that led to the division of the old province of Quebec 
in 1791 were in his opinion in no wise weakened by the lapse of 
time. The contrariety of interests between the inhabitants of 
French and English origins existed as strongly as at the beginning. 
He saw no efficacy in the plan, involving the management of a 
house of ninety members, instead of one of fifty, and deprecated 
the suggestion that the oppositicn of the assembly to the Legis- 
lative Council and to the governor was due to any lack of loyalty 
on the part of the French Canadians. It was due, in his opinion, 
to the propensity of every democratic assembly to absorb to 
itself all the power it could grasp, and, although the Assembly of 
Upper Canada were co-operating at that moment satisfactorily 
with the other branch, the tendency he had noted might manifest 
itself at any time, and the government would have on its hands 
double the number of malcontents it had then to deal with. 
Robinson’s objections would be largely removed when Upper 
Canada stood superior to Lower Canada in the matter of popu- 
lations. Until then, he would prefer to leave things as they 
were. 

Lord Bathurst had written a month earlier to Sir John Sher- 
brooke, a former governor-general, for his views on the question 
of reunion. Sherbrooke gave a very guarded approval, in which 
he made an interesting point. As would appear from Sherbrooke’s 
reply, Bathurst had intimated that the loyalty of Upper Canada 
would operate as a check upon a sentiment of an opposite charac- 
ter, which he understood prevailed in Lower Canada. Sherbrooke 
was far from sure of this. To him the danger of American influ- 
ences in Upper Canada was at least as much to be apprehended 
as that from disaffection in Lower Canada, and the detestation 
among the French Canadians for everything tainted with Ameri- 
canism might well act as a preservative of British connection, if 
brought to bear on Americanized sentiment in Upper Canada. 

In spite of the adverse opinion of Robinson, and doubtless, 
under the strong pressure of the Montreal merchants and their 
British correspondents, the government persisted in its determin- 
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ation to bring down a bill for the reunion of the provinces, and 
Robinson was entrusted with the task of drafting it. 

Although opposed to the union, Robinson gladly undertook 
the duty as it gave him an opportunity he would not otherwise 
have had of safe-guarding the interests with which he was specially 
charged. Two clauses will show how jealously he attended to 
those interests. In one of them it was provided that, in the 
absence of the governor-general, the lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada should assent to measures passed by the united 
legislature, and that only in the absence of both the governor- 
general and of the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada should 
the duty devolve upon the lieutenant-governor of Lower Canada. 
The other clause required that all written proceedings of the 
United Legislature should be in the English language only, and 
that, after fifteen years, the English language only should be 
spoken in the chambers. 

In an attempt to ward off the full union contemplated by the 
colonial secretary, Robinson proposed a somewhat singular 
scheme. It was that the legislatures of the two provinces should 
remain intact, and that once every three or four years, the united 
legislatures should meet. The united body would receive power 
to legislate on all matters relating to the trade between the 
provinces and other countries, the imposition of duties, payment 
of drawbacks, and kindred subjects of joint interest. That, in 
Robinson’s opinion, would give all the advantages of a union, 
without the embarrassing inconvenience of compelling the legis- 
lature to make laws regulating the internal affairs of two pro- 
vinces differing in language, laws, and religion. Robinson prepared 
a bill to carry out this plan, which the Colonial Office seemed at 
first inclined to favour, but finally rejected, owing to considerations 
of which Robinson acknowledged the justice. 

After several postponements, which led Robinson to apprehend 
that the measure might not be brought up that session, the reunion 
bill was introduced on June 10, and the debate on the second 
reading took place on July 18. The government were then 
treated to a most unpleasant surprise. They were persuaded that 
the bill would have unanimous acceptance. The only objections 
to be possibly anticiapted were from Brougham, who was an 
incalculable element in the House. Yet not only was there 
opposition, but it was of the most violent and virulent character. 
It is true that the objections nowhere touched the principles of 
the bill. These were concurred in by all who participated in the 
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debate. The opposition was to the late period in the session in 
which the measure was brought down, and to the fact that no 
effort had been made to ascertain the views of the colonies on the 
subject. 

Robinson declared the debate to be the most animated and 
able he had heard that session. The manner in which Canada 
and its inhabitants were spoken of was very gratifying. He 
noticed particularly the speeches of Horton and Sir James Mac- 
intosh, whose speech he thought the most eloquent he had ever 
heard. Macintosh protested against a maxim, which had been 
sometimes advanced, that Great Britain had a right to abandon 
the defence of any of her colonies, so long as those colonies were 
true to their allegiance. 

The government had no difficulty in carrying the bill through 
the second reading, but the strength of the opposition and its 
determination to retard passage of the bill through the later 
stages led them to abandon the union part of the bill for that 
session. 

It was decided to reintroduce those parts of the bill providing 
for the settlement of the questions at issue between Upper and 
Lower Canada, and a meeting was called for next morning at 
Horton’s house to consult about the alterations which would be 
required. Robinson relates with some justifiable self-satisfaction 
that, anticipating the course events would take, he had already 
prepared the bill required by the government, and was able to 
surprise the party by laying before them at the meeting the bill 
wholly re-drawn. This bill had an easy passage through the 
House, and was embodied in the Act known as the Canada 
Trade Act. 

The Neilson Papers contain very full details of the action 
taken in Lower Canada, and some of the particulars as to the 
reception of the bill in Upper Canada. The first news that reached 
the public in Lower Canada of the intended reunion was contained 
in a short article in the Quebec Gazette of June 13, 1822. The 
editor, in making the announcement, bespoke confidently general 
disapprobation of the scheme. In a series of panicky interro- 
gations, he demanded to be told the advantages anticipated. 
Could not the grievances of Upper Canada be removed without 
union? If Montreal was to be the new capital, would not its 
defences call for a ruinous outlay? Would not the administration 
of justice be more expensive and less effectual? Which of the two, 
French civil or English common law, would survive? Neilson, in 
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a letter to Papineau, foresaw, indeed, in the projected union the 
first steps towards annexation to the United States. 

It was not until September that it was learned in Canada that 
the Union bill was thrown over to the following session, to enable 
Canadians to express their views respecting it. On the 9th of that 
month, the Quebec Gazette made the announcement, and called 
upon all Canadians, whether opposed or favourable to the union, 
to make the British government acquainted with their sentiments. 
The autumn and winter of 1822-1823 was a period of much 
agitation. Those opposed to the union formed themselves into 
Constitutional Associations. They drafted resolutions and peti- 
tions, which were energetically circulated throughout the several 
districts. Those favouring the measure, which comprised nearly 
all of British origin, manifested an equal activity. Some of the 
memorials were presented to the British government through the 
governor-general, but the largely-signed anti-union petitions 
were entrusted to two delegates, who were charged with the duty 
of laying them before the colonial secretary. One of the agents 
selected was John Neilson, who published the Quebec Gazette 
until 1818, when he turned the newspaper over to his son, and 
who was a strong advocate of colonial rights. The other delegate 
was Louis-Joseph Papineau, at that time and for many years later 
speaker of the legislative assembly. 

It is a curious fact that the anti-union Upper Canadians, who 
were antagonistic to Lower Canada on every other point, were so 
far at one with them in their opposition to the union that they 
sent their petitions by the hands of the Lower Canadian delegates. 
Among those opposed to the union was Robert Baldwin, who 
was in correspondence with French Canadians, notably Jules 
Quesnel, a prominent politician in Montreal, and later a member 
of the Special Council in 1838, and of the Legislative Council after 
the Union of 1841. The number of signatures on the petitions 
were from Lower Canada 60,642, and from Upper Canada 8,097. 

The petitions for the Union were presented by James Stuart, 
an eminent barrister, who until shortly before this time had acted 
with the popular party in Lower Canada, but who, yielding to the 
seductions of the attorney-generalship, became thereafter their 
most bitter and detested opponent. Stuart arrived in England 
in the middle of February, 1823, with the petitions of the English- 
speaking part of Lower Canada, that is, those of Montreal and 
Quebec and nearly the whole of the Eastern Townships, as well 
as many from Upper Canada. The record of his activities is not 
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so well known as that of the delegates from those opposed to the 
Union, but it is of less importance, as the British government 
were more concerned with the strength of the opposition to the 
measure than with the weight of the forces behind them. 

Neilson and Papineau had an interview with Horton on 
March 1, and we are fortunate in having Neilson’s account of it. 
Horton, who spoke at first in French and afterwards in English, 
admitted that the government had expected opposition from the 
French Canadians, but they had persevered in the measure from 
the conviction that it would be for the ultimate benefit of that 
section of the population. He then introduced an analogy 
which could not fail to irritate the delegates. If, he said, the 
three estates approved of the measure, it could hardly prove 
otherwise than beneficial as they were under no prejudices, and 
he instanced the case of a child who might dislike at first going to 
school, although to send him there was not the less for his ad- 
vantage. Horton, however, obtained important admissions from 
Papineau. He took up the circular of the Montreal committee, 
in which it was stated that the effect of the measure would be 
destructive of the laws, language, and religion of the French 
Canadians. Papineau deprecated such an expression, declaring 
that the French Canadians had the fullest confidence in the 
government of the Mother Country. Neilson followed this up 
by observing that, during the thirty years he had been in Canada, 
he had never heard any person complain of the government at 
home. They had their squabbles with their local government, 
but there was no desire to carry them to imprudent lengths. 

Horton finished by informing the delegates that he had advised 
Dalhousie that the government did not propose to go on with the 
bill at the time, suggested that the delegates should study the 
bill, clause by clause, and said that he would be ready at any time 
to hear their conclusions. 

Neilson and Papineau accepted this advice, and their detailed 
criticism of the bill revealed all the points to which their objections 
lay. But no further action was taken. Neilson returned to 
Quebec towards the end of June, fully satisfied with the results 
of the mission, and the local committee weré equally gratified, as 
he was accorded a vote of thanks for the ‘‘zeal, capacity and 
diligence with which he discharged the important mission im- 
posed upon him by the committee for the public interest.’’ The 
public agitation in Lower Canada thereupon gradually subsided. 

WILLIAM SMITH 








CONFEDERATE AGENTS IN CANADA DURING 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


HE secret military and political organization which the Con- 
federacy of the Southern States built up in Canada during 
the Civil War centred mainly about the personality of the Hon. 
Jacob Thompson. This typical soldier politician had been 
Secretary of the Interior in President Buchanan’s cabinet at 
Washington; and from the day when, as a member of the cabinet, 
he had opposed the sending of troops to Charleston (although 
civil war was even then imminent), to the day when the Washing- 
ton government offered a reward of $25,000 for his capture, the 
North had no more implacable enemy. His arrival in Toronto 
in 1864, when the American Civil War was raging at its hottest, 
marked the beginning of a series of conspiracies on which Canadian 
historians have hitherto laid little emphasis. 

‘Rebel sympathizers’? in Canada had begun to worry the 
Union authorities as early as the end of 1863. In December, 
1863, C. S. Ogden, the American consul at Quebec, for instance, 
wrote to his government begging them to take some steps for the 
protection of the border states in order to ‘‘prevent the con- 
summation of contemplated deeds of reckless wickedness.”” But 
just what the deeds contemplated were was not apparent; nor 
does there appear to have been as yet any definite organization 
of the Confederates in Canada. 

The future leader of Confederate activities was, in fact, at 
this time still busy in the South. He had left the Federal cabinet 
to reappear as a ‘“‘volunteer A.D.C.” to General Beauregard at 
the battle of Shiloh, in April, 1862. The exact duties of a volun- 
teer A.D.C. appear probably in no military manual, but it is 
easy to picture the eminent politician bursting with the desire 
for military laurels and influential enough to have his requests 
granted, offering himself and his horse for the duty of carrying 
orders amid the smoke of battle. General Beauregard mentions 
him in his report of the battle, and the volunteer A.D.C. himself 
made a report regarding his own and his general’s movements: 
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“While I was engaged,” he writes, “in rallying our disorganized 
troops to the left and rear of the Church, you seized the banners 
of two different regiments and led them forward in face of the 
fire of the enemy; but from the feebleness of the response I 
became convinced that our troops were too much exhausted to 
make a vigorous resistance. I rode up to you and advised that 
you should expose yourself no further, but should dispose your 
troops so as to retire from Shiloh Church in good order.”’ 

Soon after we find him going quite openly to Helena, Arkansas, 
and the general in command of the Federal troops on the Missouri 
writes plaintively to his subordinate: ‘I understand noted rebel 
ex-officers, including the arch-traitor Jacob Thompson have been 
at Helena without being hung. Any such monstrous breaches of 
military law and reason will be severely noticed.’’ Major 
Thompson, however, continued to escape the Federal gallows and 
next made his appearance as Inspector-General under General 
Pemberton at Vicksburg. This appointment turned out to be 
not quite so pleasant as it might have been, for Vicksburg was 
promptly invested; but as soon as arrangements had been made 
for its surrender, Colonel (he had gone up a step) Thompson 
departed on an errand to General Johnston, while the rest of the 
garrison were waiting to go through the formalities of parole. 

It was at this stage that his energies were transferred to 
Canada. The Confederate sympathizers in Canada, whose 
schemes had been disturbing Mr. Ogden, had been thought 
worthy of notice by the Southern chiefs; and Jefferson Davis 
sent for Thompson in April, 1864, and finally dispatched him for 
duty in Canada under the following commission: 


Hon. JAcoB THOMPSON, 

SIR, 

Confiding special trust in your zeal, discretion and patriotism, 
I hereby direct you to proceed at once to Canada, there to carry 
out such instructions as you have received from me verbally, in 
such manner as shall seem most likely to conduce to the furtherance 
of the interests of the Confederate States of America which have 
been intrusted to you. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) JEFFERSON DAvVIs. 

With Thompson, and under a similar authority, went the 


Hon. C. C. Clay, another Southern politician. Just how two 
men who were so well known and would, we might have thought, 
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have been easy to identify succeeded in passing all the Northern 
lines, has never been explained, but by July, 1864, they had estab- 
lished themselves in Toronto, and had commenced operations, 
Thompson going under the name of Captain Carson, and Clay 
calling himself at various times Hope, Tracey, and Lacey. 

It was not long before their presence became known to the 
Union authorities, who naturally apprehended trouble. General 
Hitchcock, who was in command at Sandusky, wrote off to the 
Secretary reporting that ex-secretary Thompson was “‘employed 
in Canada setting on foot expeditions of the most dangerous 
character,”’ and recommending that gunboats should be placed on 
the lakes. 

He was quite justified in his apprehensions. Almost as soon 
as Thompson arrived in Canada, he advanced $2,000 to a Mr. 
Minor Major, who seems to have had no credentials, but was 
anxious to burn steamboats on the Mississippi. As some steam- 
beats were soon after burned at St. Louis, Thompson appears to 
have been satisfied that he had had value for his money, and 
proceeded to finance a Mr. Churchill of Cincinnati, who wished 
to form an Incendiary Corps in that city. Cincinnati, however, 
got off better than the St. Louis steamboats. 

There was at this time on Lake Erie a solitary American gun- 
boat, the U.S.S. Michigan, and it was not long before the eyes of 
the ex-secretary and ex-aide-de-camp were turned in her direction. 
A useful assistant was, as usual, ready to his hand in Captain 
Charles H. Cole, who, he says, ‘‘represented to me that he had 
been appointed a lieutenant in our navy.” Captain Cole pro- 
fessed that he had already paved the way by getting on good 
terms with the officers of the Michigan; and he and Thompson 
planned that on September 19 Cole should organize a ‘wine 
drinking’’ party with these officers, during which another boat 
was to come alongside the Michigan and attempt her capture. 

The only difficulty was to find this other boat. On September 
18, therefore, the day before the ‘‘wine drinking,” an unknown 
but apparently respectable man came aboard the Philo Parsons, 
a small steamer which ran between Detroit and Sandusky, and 
asked that he might stop next day at Sandwich on the Canadian 
shore, to pick up himself and a party of friends who wanted to go 
to Kelly’s Island, near Sandusky. The Philo Parsons duly 
stopped at Sandwich, picked up this party, and further on at 
Malden a party of twenty more, who brought aboard a hair 
trunk stuffed with revolvers. She stopped again at Middle Bass 
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Island, and had just started for Sandusky, when the men who had 
boarded her at Sandwich and Malden seized her, turned back to 
Middle Bass Island, and began taking in wood. The Confederates 
had got their boat. 

At this juncture, however, a hitch occurred. The Jsland 
Queen, another lake steamer, with a cargo of passengers and 
soldiers, came up unsuspectingly alongside the captured Philo 
Parsons, and proceeded to make fast to her. Here was an encum- 
brance, for the Confederates neither wanted the Island Queen, 
nor could they let her go. So the passengers and soldiers were 
put ashore, and the Island Queen itself towed out into the lake 
and scuttled. She did not sink far, however, for the Confederates 
had scuttled her over a shoal, an important detail which Thompson 
omits in his report. Then the Philo Parsons set off for Sandusky. 
Here, however, the crew decided that they did not like the look 
of the Michigan’s fourteen guns, and they turned their extempore 
warship around, and headed for Sandwich again. At Sandwich 
they put ashore a piano and some other loot, and then tried to 
sink the Philo Parsons. A Canadian customs house officer 
appeared on the scene, and took possession of the captured pro- 
perty (which was later returned to its owners); and it turned out 
that the Philo Parsons never really sank at all. After that 
crowded hour of glorious life she was repaired, and four days later 
resumed her prosaic run between Detroit and Sandusky. 

As for the Michigan, the officers had never had their drinking 
party and would not have proved such an easy prey after all. 
One of Thompson’s friends had given away his plans, and Cole 
had been arrested on September 17, with his commission from 
Thompson in his pocket. He, however, had had a good time in 
Sandusky on $4,000 which Thompson had given him. He had 
been living with a lady who passed as his wife; he had appar- 
ently been more or less continuously drunk; and he was able to 
account for only about half the money he had received. 

Meantime Toronto had been the scene of another plot, this 
time for the burning of New York. A Colonel Martin had 
reported to the Confederate chief for duty, and the latter tells us 
that ‘‘having nothing else on hand Colonel Martin expressed a 
wish to organize a corps to burn New York City.’”’ This amiable 
project, however, resulted in nothing more than the waste of some 
Greek fire and a considerable scare to the New Yorkers. 

Having failed to capture the Michigan, Thompson next turned 
his attention to procuring a vessel useful for arming other boats 
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on the lakes, and in November managed to acquire the steamer 
Georgiana, for which he paid $17,000, about twice what she was 
worth. This news did not take long to leak out, much to Thomp- 
son's disgust. ‘‘The bane and curse of carrying out anything in 
this country,” he wrote, “‘is the surveillance under which we act. 
Detectives or those ready to give information stand at every street 
corner. Two or three cannot interchange ideas without a re- 
porter.” Northern New York became convinced that the 
Georgiana was being armed to attack the Michigan, and was 
thoroughly alarmed. Troops were dispatched to garrison the 
lake towns, which were already disturbed -by a story that one 
hundred Southern sympathizers were on their way to burn 
Buffalo. The only person who remained quite calm was the 
Federal Secretary of War, who wrote to General Dix, the com- 
mander of the New York troops: 


War Department, November 6, 1864. 


The contents of your dispatch of this date [regarding the Geor- 
giana| have been forwarded to Mr. Seward at Auburm to be com- 
municated to the Canadian Authorities. It is not likely that they 
will take any steps towards preserving the peace. You must take 
your own measures without reference to them. General Grant 
telegraphs that all the troops required have gone forward and it 
seems to me that you and General Butler ought to be able to take 
care of Jake Thompson and his gang. 


(Signed) Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


As a matter of fact, the Federal authorities soon came to the 
conclusion that the Georgiana was not intending to match herself 
with the Michigan, and the tempest subsided. 

In October there was another operation, for which Thompson 
at first got the credit, although in fact it took him as much as 
anybody else by surprise. 

Lieutenant Bennett H. Young, with a body of twenty-five 
Confederate soldiers, mostly escaped prisoners, rode over on 
October 19 from the Canadian line to St. Albans, and took $150,000 
in cash from three banks. Five of the citizens of the town were 
shot (one of them afterwards died) and the raiders dashed off in 
an endeavour to escape to Canada. The Provost Marshal at 
Burlington was ordered to pursue the marauders; and he and his 
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men captured eight of them. Four or five more were captured 
by Canadian troops under General Williams, who had been 
ordered by Lord Monck to assist in their apprehension. These 
prisoners were taken to Montreal, and extradition proceedings 
were commenced, in which the Hon. Mr. Abbott was retained by 
the Confederate agents. 

Abbott took the position that there was no case for extradition 
on the ground that ‘‘we conceive the strength of our position to 
consist in the documents we hold establishing the authority of the 
raiders from the C.S. Government.”’ His defence was successful, 
and the captured raiders were released in December, much to the 
annoyance of the Federals. 

The report of the agent who actually instructed Lieutenant 
Young is characteristic. This agent says that Young showed 
him letters vouching for ‘‘his integrity as a man and his piety as a 
Christian,”’ and that he therefore thought him suitable for ‘‘ passing 
through the New England States and burning some towns and 
robbing them of whatever he could convert to the use of the 
Confederate Government.” Though this letter bears no signature 
its authorship was brought home later to Thompson’s friend and 
colleague Clay. It was written from St. Catharines, Ontario, 
where Clay was then known to be living, and was identified by 
the Federal Department of Justice. Further evidence of Clay’s 
activities in Montreal was supplied also by R. A. Campbell, then 
teller of the Ontario Bank, who disclosed during the trial of the 
St. Albans raiders that $50,000 had been transferred from St. 
Catharines to the account of Clay and Thompson at Montreal. 

The extent of the funds in the hands of these two agents was 
testified to by Mr. Thurston, then U.S. vice-consul at Montreal, 
who reported at a little later date that an informer named Sullivan 
had told him that their deposit in Toronto amounted to 
$3,000,000. This figure is no doubt exaggerated, as Thompson 
himself in his report accounts for only $600,000, of which about 
$100,000 had been turned over to Clay; but even these were large 
sums in those days. 

It may naturally be wondered how the Canadian authorities 
came to permit all this devising and contriving to be carried on 
within their borders. One reason was no doubt the fact that the 
total number of the Confederates in Canada available for these 
wild expeditions was not so large as to make their gatherings 
very noticeable. In November, 1863, a Northern detective came 
to Canada and travelled about among the Southerners, who 
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congregated chiefly in Windsor, where they patronized the 
Hyrons Hotel, in Montreal, where their headquarters were at 
Donegana’s Hotel, and in Hamilton. This man became quite 
convinced that the Confederate sympathizers were either unable 
or unwilling to make any attack on the Northern border. Such 
evidence is not, it is true, quite in accordance with the letter of 
Ogden quoted above, but it is sufficient to show that no acts were 
then openly committed which might endanger Canada’s neutrality. 

Again, a year later, Colonel Hill, who commanded the troops 
in Michigan, wrote to General Dix (after the attempt on the 
U.S.S. Michigan had failed), saying that he did not expect any 
raids against the Northern towns and did not believe 200 ‘‘rebels’”’ 
could be obtained for such a purpose. The next month Colonel 
Hill changed his mind and wrote another letter in which he said 
he felt assured that raids would take place. But at this time the 
whole air was full of rumours, and the only question was the 
amount of credence to be given to them. On the whole, if the 
Federals, with their detectives operating freely in Canada, and 
their opportunities for obtaining information from Confederate 
turncoats, as happened in the case of the Philo Parsons, could 
not get reliable information, there is not much wonder that the 
Canadian authorities could do no more than they did. 

The tension which existed is apparent from a letter of Secretary 
Stanton expressing the views of the President regarding an order 
of General Dix. The latter had issued instructions that if in 
future any raids took place the Confederates should be pursued 
into Canada and under no circumstances surrendered to the 
Canadian authorities. This was rather too strong even for the 
Secretary of War. He wrote to General Dix saying that the 
President ‘‘approves prompt and vigorous action within proper 
limits to protect your department and its inhabitants against 
hostile aggressions, and that in view of the recent action by a 
local British tribunal in turning loose the parties who were guilty 
of murder and robbery at St. Albans, every effort should be made 
to secure the citizens of the United States on the frontier in their 
persons and property against future outrages.’’ He continues, 
however: ‘‘The act of invading neutral territory by military 
commanders is in the opinion of the President too grave and 
serious to be left to the discretion or will of subordinate com- 
manders, where the facility of communication with superior 
authority is so speedy as it always may be with the chief authority 
in your department and even with the President at Washington.” 
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As a result, of course, General Dix’s order was cancelled. 
General Dix pointed out that this meant that there would quite 
likely be no possibility of capturing raiding parties, especially 
when they became able to cross the river on the ice. However, 
the idea of attacking Ogdenburg on a winter morning does not 
seem to have been attractive to the Southerners, and General 
Dix’s fears turned out to be groundless. 

Thompson, during the autumn and summer, was very busy 
helping on the Confederate efforts to encourage the ‘‘ Copperhead”’ 
peace movement in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, to control the 
Democratic convention at Chicago on August 29, and to release 
the Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas. Here, again, he 
found convenient agents. From Canada he got in touch with the 
leaders of a society called the ‘‘Sons of Liberty,”’ a secret political 
association, permeating all the Northern States, which had the 
skeleton of a military organization and adhered to the creed of 
“States Rights.”’ 

His first steps were to arrange for a series of peace meetings at 
Peoria, Springfield, and Chicago, to make which a success he 
agreed to supply as much money as was necessary for the purpose, 
and actually furnished about $75,000. How this $75,000 was 
spent no one knows; but as the second of the Peace meetings fell 
rather flat, it may be suspected that there was not enough money 
left over from the first. 

During the course of the Peace meetings the Sons of Liberty 
were to be preparing for a general uprising on August 16, and 
actually began to do so, their intention being to establish armed 
control of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio at a blow, then to seize 
Kentucky and Missouri, and so to place a tremendous weight in 
the balance against the northern States. 

They lost their nerve, however, and some of them, declaring 
that the ballot box should be tried before a recourse to force, 
threatened to disclose the whole scheme unless the idea of a coup 
de main was abandoned. Naturally this ended the proceedings, 
much to Thompson’s disappointment. 

The expedition to the Chicago Convention is briefly reported 
by the commandant at Camp Douglas, in a letter dated November 
23, 1864, to the Provost Marshal General at Washington: 


About the 25th day of August last an expedition was organized 
at Toronto, Canada, under the immediate direction of Captain 
Hines, formerly of Morgans command composed of 150 to 200 
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escaped prisoners and rebel soldiers, accompanied by Col. G. St. 
Leger Grenfell at the time Morgan’s chief of Staff! This force 
was armed with pistols at Toronto, divided and its members in 
citizen's dress, came on to Chicago by different routes, on the same 
trains which brought the thronging thousands who assembled on 
the 29th of August to attend the Chicago Convention, and which 
made it difficult to detect their presence. It was to have been 
assisted by large numbers of Sons of Liberty who came armed to 
that Convention gathered from Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana and 
Illinois, and were to be under the immediate command of Brig.- 
Gen. Charles Walsh of the Sons of Liberty. 





The plan this time was first to release the 8,000 Confederate 
prisoners at Camp Douglas, then with about 1,500 men to capture 
the city itself, burn some of the public buildings, seize the others, 
gain the co-operation of the ‘‘Copperhead’’ element in the con- 
vention, and start a great movement which would finally swamp 
the Federal forces. Somehow or other these plans became known 
to the authorities, and strong reinforcements were sent to Camp 
Douglas, with the result that the expedition was a complete 
fiasco; nothing whatever happened, and the would-be revolu- 
tionists made the best of their way back to their homes. 

Thompson, however, was quite undeterred. After the rein- 
forcements which had been sent to the Chicago garrison in August 
had been released, the Federal authorities thinking that the 
danger was over, he organized a second expedition from Toronto. 
The same leaders were selected, and the attempt was fixed for 
November 7, the day of the presidential election. Meanwhile, 
the Sons of Liberty had spread about a story that armed force was 
to be used to prevent a Democratic victory, had made this an 
excuse for carrying arms themselves, had flocked into Chicago 
bristling with revolvers, and had organized enough mysterious 
meetings and deliberations to put the Federal authorities thor- 
oughly on their guard. There were so many of them, in fact, that 
it was evident that they would be able to get together a force 
much larger than the garrison at Camp Douglas. Luck, however, 
was again on the side of the Federals. A man named Shanks, 
who had previously been in the Confederate Army, and knew 
Grenfell, had been for some time secretly employed as a detective 





! Grenfell was an Englishman, a soldier of fortune, who had been for some time 
previously in the rebel service. He had more courage than brains; and he had before 
this been on a hunting expedition in Southern Illinois. 
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by the commandant at Camp Douglas. He went to Grenfell’s 
hotel stating that he was willing to assist, and Grenfell promptly 
gave him enough information to enable the Federal authorities 
to arrest all the leaders of the conspiracy. By striking at the 
heart of the organization, the local authorities not only defeated 
the plot, but found out enough about the Sons of Liberty to put 
an end to their activities entirely. 

But the most sinister charge ever laid against the Confederate 
emissaries to Canada was that of sharing in the conspiracy which 
resulted in the assassination of Lincoln. Their speeches and 
actions had certainly laid them open to suspicion. Thompson 
had said in the summer of 1864 ‘‘that he had his friends, Con- 
federates, all over the Northern States who were ready and willing 
to go any length to serve the cause of the South, that he could at 
any time have the tyrant Lincoln and any others of his advisors 
that he wanted put out of his way, and that they would not con- 
sider it a crime when done for the cause of the Confederacy.” 
Later on, in the summer of 1864, in Montreal, Clay had a long 
and. confidential conversation with Payne, who was afterwards 
tried and executed as an accomplice in the crime. Although Clay 
firmly denied complicity, it is difficult to believe that in this 
atmosphere of plot and counterplot, he had ever opposed the 
plan, even if he had not forwarded it, and indeed the activities 
in which he was known to have been engaged, his readiness to 
engage in schemes of violence, his disregard of the usual conven- 
tions of warfare, his continued abuse of the hospitality of Canada, 
are certainly evidence against him. 

But it is, after all, one thing to consent to a more or less vague 
proposal, as this then was, and another to share in the actual 
plans which result in a villainous deed, and Clay and Thompson 
were never shown to be real accessories to the crime. 

At one time it appeared as though Clay must certainly be 
convicted on the strength of a mass of evidence collected by a 
lawyer named Dunham. This man, giving the name of Sanford 
Conover, went to the Federal Judge Advocate General, and repre- 
senting that he was in a position to find witnesses who could prove 
that both Jefferson Davis and Clay were accessories to the con- 
spiracy, offered to devote his time to the work. He was provided 
with funds, and travelled through Canada and the South, repre- 
senting that he was making good progress, and generally asking 
for more money. The money was provided, and Dunham, alias 
Conover, finally returned to Washington with a stack of affidavits 
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containing evidence enough to hang Clay as high as Haman. He 
brought some of his witnesses with him, planted them at the 
National Hotel at Washington, and set them to work giving 
depositions. They gave the most detailed and accurate descrip- 
tions of interviews and events which they claimed took place in 
Canada, connecting Thompson and Clay with the crime; and the 
only possible ground on which their stories could have been 
suspected was that they were too consistent. 

It was not until after a report had actually been made to 
Congress that one of ‘“Conovers’’ witnesses confessed that the 
whole of the evidence had been fabricated, and the depositions 
made out of whole cloth by ‘‘Conover”’’ himself. Finally, it 
turned out that none of the witnesses had ever been in Canada 
or in the South, but that Conover had collected a few saloon- 
keepers, labourers, peddlers, and some of his own female relations, 
invented names and personal histories for them, supplied them 
with depositions which they learned by heart, and finally produced 
them as witnesses against Clay and Davis. 

By the time all this false evidence was withdrawn, it was 
apparent that no charge could be made against either Clay or 
Thompson. 

Two circumstances finally put an end to the Confederate 
movements in Canada. The passage of an Aliens Act by the 
Canadian parliament apparently prevented the conspirators from 
continuing their schemes during the winter months of 1864-1865; 
and the wave of feeling which crossed the whole country at the 
news of Lincoln’s death made their temporary home no longer 
safe harbourage. 

Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s successor, promptly issued a 
proclamation charging Thompson and Clay with complicity in 
the assassination plot, offering a reward for the apprehension of 
either of them, and after this they thought that the quicker they 
shook the dust of Canada off their feet the better. Clay left for 
Macon, where he gave himself up; Thompson departed for 
Portland, Maine; and the work of the Confederate ‘Hidden 
Hand” was over. 

The two men had plotted. a great deal, spent an enormous 
amount of money, caused the death of a number of innocent 
people and of some of their own misguided subordinates, and 
accomplished absolutely nothing. Sometimes they had chosen 
their assistants badly; once or twice luck had been against them; 
but the greatest of their errors was that they entirely misjudged 
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the spirit of the people they were fighting. The only result of the 
greatest of their efforts, the attempt to capture Chicago and seize 
Illinois and Indiana, was to make possible the destruction of the 
very machinery on which they relied. ; 

It is a relief to turn from the record of these plottings and 
plannings to the story of the forty-eight thousand Canadians who 
fought among the Northern armies, not for the sake of loyalty 
or allegiance, not in answer to an appeal or under the pressure of 
conscription, but because they believed their cause was just; and 
to the memory of the eighteen thousand of them who gave up 
their lives for the freedom of others. 


WILFRID BOVEY 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


BARON DE GAUGREBEN’S MEMOIR ON THE DEFENCE OF UPPER 
CANADA 


In the early summer of 1907, after a long term of seclusion in 
the Tower of London and other resting-places, such as the War 
Office, a large number of maps, plans, and. manuscripts apper- 
taining to Canada found a final domicile in the Public Archives 
of Canada. Amongst these manuscripts was a curious little folio, 
marked ‘‘ Reports, 64’’, and on the first leaf, in pencil, ‘‘Canada 
Papers—Captain de Gaugreben’s Memoirs on the Defence of 
Lower and Upper Canada.” 

The contents consist of three documents, the first dealing with 
the defence of Lower Canada, the second with the Defence of 
Upper Canada, and the third with the Necessity of an Establish- 
ment of (1) a Bureau Topographique, (2) a Corps of military 
artificers (Soldats du Génie), and (3) a Corps of spies and a 
Corps of light troops. It is the second of these documents which 
is here reproduced. 

The three documents were prefaced by a covering letter, dated 
Montreal, June 19, 1815, the day after the battle of Waterloo, 
and addressed to Colonel Rowley, Royal Engineers, who was at 
this time Deputy Inspector of Fortifications at the Tower. This 
letter is worth a little notice, as the first few paragraphs show 
that the memoir it accompanied was first written in 1812, and 
that the present copy was re-written after the war of 1812-14—a 
fact of which there is internal evidence in the text. 

The letter begins: 

I do myself the honor to transmit to you a Memoir respecting 
the defence of the principal part of Canada, which I did myself the 
honor of communicating to the Commanding Royal Engineer of 
the Canadas. I made this on account of my having, at present, 
the Command of the Montreal District. 


I hope you have received my Description of the last Campaign 
58 
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carried on in Upper Canada, which I forwarded to you several 

months ago.! 

I venture to enclose here another Memoir on the Defence of 
Canada in General—This Memoir I sent to Governor Sir George 
Prevost in December 1812, when I was in Quebec. 

I do not think these Memoirs of a great value, but I am con- 
vinced that they show what I would do for the benefit of [the] 
Government whom I have the honor to serve—if my abilities kept 
a step equal to my wishes. 

The rest of the letter does not contain any matter of historic 
interest, except in so far as it tends to throw light on the nature 
of an engineer officer's occupation in Canada in times of peace. 
It is signed, ‘‘De Gaugreben, Cap. Roy. Ger. Engineers’’; the 
writer being Frederick, Baron de Gaugreben, who entered the 
British service in 1811, served in Canada in 1812-1815, and on 
February 24, 1816, was placed on “foreign half pay’’, which he 
continued to draw up to 1822, when his name disappears from 
the Army List. He was a captain in the King’s Royal German 
Engineers, a corps of that part of the British Army known at the 
time as the King’s German Legion. That is about all we know of 
his life, though there is a hint of tragedy to be traced in the fact 
that in his covering letter a trace of ambition shows itself and in 
the last clause an appeal for protection is made to Colonel Rowley. 

De Gaugreben was a man of considerable ability, great per- 
ception and application, and, as events showed, with a keen power 
of applying his engineering science. In his memoir he dwells on 
the nature of the boundaries of Upper Canada, the lack of popu- 
lation, the distances to be traversed, and the means by which the 
attacks of a superior force could be rendered ineffective by an 
inferior one. In the Memoir on the Defence of Upper Canada he 
shows the value from a military point of view of the proposal 
now known as the ‘Georgian Bay Canal Scheme”’, whilst in 
another passage he makes the earliest suggestion for the con- 
struction, as a military work, of the Rideau Canal. 

Was this memoir the source of inspiration from which the 
Rideau Canal sprung? Major-General C. W. Robinson, in his 
life of his father, Sir John Beverley Robinson, says: ‘‘The Rideau 
Canal was undertaken while the Duke of Wellington was in office, 


1This description of the campaign in Upper Canada in 1812-14 was not amongst 
the MSS. forwarded to the Archives, nor has it yet been found. After their removal 
from the Tower, the records were scattered, and thisdocument may yet be discovered. 
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and with a view chiefly to the military defence of the Province. 
It secures the defence of Canada, up to Kingston, by affording 
a passage for troops, and military and naval stores, independent 
of the St. Lawrence” (chap. xm, p. 330). As we have seen, 
this memoir was addressed to Col. Rowley, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, Lieut.-General Gother Mann _ being 
Inspector-General. This branch of the service was under the 
Master-General of Ordnance, an office to which the Duke of 
Wellington succeeded: in 1819. It is evident that these MSS. 
were kept in the library at the Tower from the fact that they 
bear the broad arrow and “1.G.F.” in red, and from the endorse- 
ment, though only in pencil, ‘Canada papers’’. General Mann, 
who had served in Canada as a subaltern, as a captain, as District 
Commanding Engineer, and finally as Commanding Royal 
Engineer in Canada, had himself made various reports both 
general and particular on the defences of the Canadas, and in 
1790 had made a very excellent large scale map of the country 
up to the western limits of the District of Luneburg, at Lake 
Superior. He was much too far-sighted to fail to note the im- 
portance of De Gaugreben’s suggestion, and was still Inspector- 
General when the Duke of Wellington became Master, and the 
agitation for the canal had already commenced, for in the blue 
book Canada Canal Communications, 1831, we find in document 
No. 12, dated November 26, 1818, a report on the Rideau com- 
munication by Lieut.-General Cockburn, then Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General, and in reading this ‘“‘Report”’ one cannot but 
conclude that the writer had read Gaugreben’s memoir. When 
the Duke became Master in 1819, the matter became more active, 
and finally the canal was built. As Wellington did not succeed 
Lord Goderich as prime minister till January, 1828, it is evident 
that General Robinson means merely that the Duke was in office 
as Master-General of Ordnance, especially as it was to him in 
that capacity that all reports were made and estimates submitted. 
Several other works which were proposed whilst the Duke filled 
this position, but were never carried out, may be traced to this 
memoir. 
H. R. HOLMDEN 


[Transcript.| 
MEMOIR 
On the Defence of Upper Canada. 
The River St Lawrence, Lake Ontario, the Niagara River, Lake 
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Erie, the Detroit River, Lake St Clair, the River St Clair, Lake Huron 
etc, etc, form the frontier of Upper Canada and of the United States. 
The left banks of these Rivers and Lakes are partly thinly and partly 
not at all settled. The interior land is almost in its natural state—that 
is—it is covered with woods etc. etc. 

The communication is by water on the St Lawrence, Lake Ontario 
and on the Niagara River as far as Queenstown. This communication 
is intercepted by the tremendous falls of the Niagara River, and it 
begins again on the Niagara River from Chippewa to Fort Erie and is 
continued on Lake Erie, Detroit River, Lake St Clair, River St Clair, 
Lake Huron etc. etc. 

The communication by land is a road along the River St Lawrence, Lake 
Ontario, and the Niagara River as far as Fort Erie. From Coteau du 
Lac there is a road leading through the Glingary Settlement, and falling 
into the road along the River St Lawrence about 10 miles above Corn- 
wall. Another road leads from Brockville through the back Settlements 
and falls into the above mentioned road along the River St Lawrence 
about 8 miles below Kingston. From York a road leads to Lake Simcoe 
and from thence the water communication leads into Lake Huron, the 
River St Clair, Lake St Clair, the Detroit River and Lake Erie. A third 
Road leads from Burlington Heights, through a swamp for a distance of 
7 miles (seven miles) to the Grand River, whence a road leads to Turkey 
point and Long point on Lake Erie, and another to Detroit and Am- 
herstburg. 

The country on these roads is very thinly settled Of course troops 
cannot be maintained by the produce of the country which scarcely 
afforded, during the last war, subsistence to the inhabitants. All the 
above roads and bridges are in a very bad state; consequently the com- 
munication by land is very difficult. 

At present the right banks of the Rivers and Lakes which form the fron- 
tier, are so thinly peopled and cultivated, that we may consider the 
extent from the frontier to the real American resources as of from 40 to 
100 miles, and this extent is covered with woods intersected by marshes 
and rivers—that is—it is a wilderness. Consequently on this tract of 
Land the water and land communication is very difficult. Therefore 
large Corps of American troops cannot be easily, but with the greatest 
difficulty, supplied with provisions, ammunition etc, etc—that is—with 
the necessaries of warfare. 

This very extent, in a state of nature, was, during the last war, the cause 
that prevented the Americans from making a long stand on any point 
of our frontier and obliged them to fall back into their own country. 
We have seen this in the Campaign of 1813, whem General Harrison 
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drove our troops from Detroit to Burlington Heights. He was stopped 
in his marching to Burlington Heights by the long and bad road, and 
on account of his not being able to be supplied with provisions, ammuni- 
tion etc, etc. Farther General Brown, in the Campaign 1814, was forced 
to give up his conquests and to retreat to Fort Erie, and from thence 
into the United States on account of not having the necessary military 
supplies at hand, and to obtain them out of the United States was 
accompanied with very great expences and difficulties on account of the 
bad roads leading from the American resources through that extent of 
wilderness. 

The distance from Montreal to Coteau du Lac is about 45 miles 


_ ‘* Coteau du Lac to Cornwall ~ 45 “ 
5 Cornwall to Fort Wellington “= “ 50 
e Fort Wellington to Kingston “ “ es 
; be ‘ Kingston to the Carrying place 
in the Bay of Quenty a, = 80“ 
the Carrying place to York “ ‘“ 100 “ 
‘“ York to Burlington Heights ‘“ ‘“ 45 * 
‘* Burlington Heights to Fort 
George 7 i 50 ** 
- ' Fort George to Chippewa nis 3s * 
: ' Chippewa to Fort Erie o> 18 “ 
‘* Burlington Heights to the 
Grand River ~. ye 36—~CS 
. ‘* Grand River to Turkey Point “ = “ 34“ 
* . ‘‘ Grand River to Amherstburg ‘“ ‘“ 210 “ 
7 ‘* York to Lake Simcoe . = 45 “ 


In a war against the United States we cannot depend upon Upper 
Canada for provisions. We must, therefore, if we intend to occupy this 
country, supply our troops from Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, York 
&c. &c, with all the means necessary for the defence of this country and 
all these supplies are almost solely to be obtained from England. 

The transport of these supplies cannot be effected by land, to the different 
posts where they are required. They can only be conveyed by water, on 
account of want of the horses, oxen and carts or wagons necessary for 
this service. The great difficulty in supplying the troops at Amherst- 
burg, Turkey point, and Fort Erie with provisions and Ammunition by 
land, turned the attention of some persons to a new channel by which 
it might be possible, to supply our troops and naval Establishment 
stationed on Lake Erie and the Detroit River with the necessaries of 
warfare.—They proposed, for this purpose, a naval Establishment on 
Lake Huron to which we may almost communicate the whole way by 
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water, if we assist nature by art—that is—from York to Lake Simcoe 
and from hence to Lake Huron. 

By a naval Establishment on Lake Huron we obtain according to my 
opinion, the following advantages: 

lst. The Americans will be obliged to keep a strong Corps in the vicinity 
of Detroit, in order to prevent us from taking Detroit by the way of 
Lake Huron, River St Clair, Lake St Clair and a part of the Detroit 
River. 

2dly. We are able, as it appears to me, to supply this Establishment on 
Lake Huron with all the necessaries of warfare. 

3dly. From Hence we can always have intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, in order to make them our allies. Those who intend to supply our 
troops stationed on the Detroit River and Lake Erie, from Lake Huron, 
if the Americans should be in possession of Fort Erie, or if they should 
have cut off our communication between Fort Erie and Chippewa which 
may be very easily done,—Those persons do not consider that the 
Detroit River at Detroit is in width of from 80 to 900 yards—that is— 
under the guns of Detroit. In consequence of the narrowness of this 
River at Detroit the Americans can entirely obstruct this communica- 
tion from Lake Huron to Amherstburg and Lake Erie. Consequently 
we are only capable of communicating to Lake Erie by land—that is— 
from Burlington Heights to the Grand River and from hence to Turkey 
point, and from hence to Amherstburg and Fort Erie by water. Is our 
Navy on Lake Erie always superior to the American Navy; I think then, 
that we can maintain this part of Upper Canada; (Namely; from Chip- 
pewa to Fort Erie, Turkey Point, Amherstburg, Sandwich, to the River 
Thames, London, Oxford, to the Grand River to Chippewa Creek and 
from hence to Chippewa again. This is the Tract of land I allude to.) 
but should the Americans, in the course of a future war, obtain the 
superiority on this Lake, it will then be impossible for us, to occupy this 
part of Canada. For, in this very instant, the American Navy will, 
every where, be on the look out, in order to prevent us from carrying 
Supplies to Amherstburg and Fort Erie, and will land flying Corps 
between Turkey point and Fort Erie, with a view to annoy or destroy 
our transports from Burlington Heights to Turkey point—and if this 
cannot be done, the means of transporting all the necessaries of warfare 
in this part of the country. Consequently the question will then be: 
Shall we be able to supply our military Establishment on Lake Erie with 
all the necessaries of warfare? 

This Establishment must be considerable, if it is our positive determina- 
tion to keep possession of Lake Erie—and is it considerable, I do not 
think our means of conveyance by land sufficient for supplying our large 
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military Establishment on Lake Erie, during a whole war, on account 
of the facility the Enemy has, of annoying our transports and of des- 
troying, by his flying Corps, the means of transport in the country. In 
our present situation, Quebec and Montreal will be, for both Canadas, 
Kingston and York for Upper Canada, the Chief Depots. 

Cornwall, Fort Wellington, the carrying place (in the Bay of Quinte), a 
proper spot about half way between the carrying place and York where 
Batteaux, and if possible, ships of any seize can find shelter, Burlington 
Heights, Mississague Fort opposite Fort Niagara, a spot on Lake Simcoe, 
and a spot on the left bank of the Grand River in the vicinity of the road, 
ought to be intermediate Depots, in order to supply Kingston, York, the 
military and naval Establishment on Lake Huron (The proper Spot of 
this Establishment ought to be looked for on our shore of Lake Huron 
and not on Drummond’s Island which is close to the American Shore 
and surrounded by it. This island may be useful as an advanced post 
for our future operations; but it will not at all be fit for our military and 
Naval Establishment on Lake Huron, on account of the facility the 
American will have to annoy our transports and to cut off our com- 
munication with Lake Simcoe &c. &c.) Turkey point, Amherstburg and 
Fort Erie. Particularly Kingston, York, a spot on Lake Huron, and 
Turkey point must be strongly fortified, in order to prevent the Enemy 
from destroying these chief Depots.—Cornwall, Fort Wellington, the 
Carrying place in the Bay of Quinte, a proper spot about half way 
between the carrying place and York, a Spot on Lake Simcoe, Burlington 
Heights, a spot on the Grand River with a téte de pont, and Mississague 
point opposite Fort Niagara must be fortified, with a view to secure the 
transport against any attempt made by the Enemy, and to provide the 
troops on their march with what they want, in order to accelerate their 
operations. For celerity in military operations decides the success of 
war, if guided by wisdom and prudence. 

Five miles below Fort Wellington there is seated, in the River St Law- 
rence, Chimney Island, or Isle du Fort Levi which commands the whole 
breadth of the river, and He who occupies it, can obstruct the Navigation 
of the River St Lawrence between Kingston and Montreal. Consequently 
Chimney Island must be fortified, in order to prevent the Americans 
from taking possession of it, and with a view to enable us to obstruct 
the Enemy's navigation between Ogdensburg and Hamilton. As the 
communication between lower and Upper Canada (in our present situa- 
tion) is to be kept up by Cornwall, Chimney Island and Fort Wellington; 
it is evident that these posts must be so fortified, that the Enemy is not 
capable of taking them by a Coup de main, in order to give to our troops 
time sufficient to collect, from Lower Canada and from Kingston, a force 
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adequate, to render the Enemy’s schemes abortive—that is—to take up 
a permanent position between Coteau du Lac and Kingston with a view 
to separate our troops in Upper Canada from those in Lower Canada; of 
course to cut off our communication between the two provinces. 

I pass over those small posts such, as Brockville, Bridge Island and 
Gananoque which secure and protect the transport of provision, ammu- 
nition, stores etc, etc, against the American gunboats, and which may 
be fortified in time of war. 

If we could establish a water communication from the Grand or 
Ottawa River to Kingston by taking advantage of the waters laying 
between Kingston and the Ottawa River, and by uniting them with 
Canals; (Is this Water communication to be established, I think the 
projected Canal from Montreal to Lachine will, then, be of no great 
military service to us. For the transport is then practicable on that 
branch of the Ottawa River which empties its waters below Montreal, 
into the River St Lawrence. This Canal will only be of real use to the 
merchants at Montreal, and in case of any disaster we meet with, during 
a war with the Americans, it will be of great utility to the Enemy.) Our 
transports from Montreal to Kingston would then be safe and the Ameri- 
cans would then find it difficult to cut off our communication between 
Montreal and Kingston; whereas it is now very much exposed and 
requires, therefore, at present so many military—that is—fortified 
stations. (The Indians from Lake Huron used to come to Three Rivers 
by way of the River Maskinonge when the Iroquois were in possession 
of all the course of the St Lawrence, the Island of Montreal included. 
They even penetrated with their Canoes from the Ottawa River to the 
North of the Saguenay River 30 leagues below Quebec.) From the 
head of the bay of Quinte in the vicinity of the Carrying place it may 
be possible to communicate by water to Lake Simcoe—namely—on the 
Saggathewigewam river, now called River Trent which falls into the 
head of the bay of Quinte, on Rice Lake, on Lake Cheboutequion, Lake 
Annequionchecon a Canal instead of the present portage, and on the 
River Talbot into Lake Simcoe. (I have been told that the Indians have 
used this navigation). 

The Outlet in the vicinity of Burlington Heights ought to be fortified, 
with a view to secure our boats carrying provisions, ammunition and 
troops from all danger. Mississague Point, opposite the American Fort 
Niagara, is fortified with a view to prevent the Americans from taking 
possession of the Niagara harbour, and to support our military Operations 
on the Niagara frontier. 

On Queenstown Hill a work ought to be erected, in order to hinder the 
Americans from landing troops at Queenstown and from separating our 
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troops between Chippewa and Mississague (Had Mississague point been 
fortified in the begining of the last war, the American would not have 
ventured, in May 1813, to fight our troops, and we should not have been 
compelled to retreat before the Enemy. For the American fleet, Fort 
Niagara and the Enemy’s batteries on the right bank of the Niagara 
River played upon the front, right flank and rear of our troops, while 
the American troops actaked the left flank of our position. Had Queens. 
town Hill been entrenched, in the Year 1812, the Ameicans would not 
have crossed the Niagara River at Queenstown, and it would (if the 
American troops had been well disciplined and well led), be above all 
conception, how it was possible for them, to lose the day, as they had 
the advantage of the ground; they saw the approach of our troops coming 
from Fort George, and they could encounter us, before we gained the 
summits of the mountain, or Queenstown Hill.) Chippewa must be 
fortified with a téte de pont and a work on the left bank of Chippewa 
Creek, in order to prevent the Americans from coming [on] our troops 
stationed on the Niagara frontier in flank and rear. For the position 
from Chippewa to Mississague Fort can be easily defended against a 
superior Enemy (The part of this position between Chippewa and 
Queenstown cannot be attacked, the distance of which is 11 miles, and 
the distance of the other part of this position, namely, between Queens- 
town and Mississague Fort is 8 miles, which is the only one in front to 
be attacked; but not without preparations consisting in boats; of course 
this attempt cannot be executed without being previously discovered 
by our troops. Therefore the commanding officer at this Frontier has 
time enough to take the proper steps to render the American undertaking 
abortive. For the crossing of the Niagara River takes a great deal of 
time and can only be done successively. This would afford an oppor- 
tunity to our troops, to engage the Enemy in detail, and destroy him, 
even if he is superior in numbers. But to gain this advantage, it is 
requisite that our troops be very vigilant and active, and the commanding 
officers men of talents, judgment, intrepidity and activity. The right 
flank of this position is covered by Chippewa creek. Should the enemy 
make any attempt on this flank, he must build bridges, or rafts, to cross 
his troops, and this costs so much time, that our troops would be capable 
of appearing here in sufficient strength, to obstruct his design, by engaging 
the Enemy before his whole force had crossed. Consequently our troops 
would, in all probability, if well headed, repulse and beat the Enemy. 
For only those military dispositions are well combined, by which our 
troops are enabled to engage the Enemy with superior strength, and 
this is possible, when we attack him before his whole force is collected 
and formed against our attack. This must, therefore, be the Chief study 
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of a commanding Officer—) Fort Erie must be fortified (if we intend to 
keep Lake Erie), in order to be master of this harbour, and Amherstburg 
must be put in a state of defence, in order to have the command of the 
Detroit River between Lake Erie and Fort Detroit.—The Detroit River 
is at Amherstburg about three miles wide, but the Channel is within 
the range of a musket shot from Amherstburg, which is, therefore, in 
some respects the key of the higher Lakes against the Americans. At 
present the American settlements are at a very great distance from the 
higher Lakes; consequently the communication must be partly by land 
and partly by water, of course accompanied with great difficulties; 
whereas it is by Lake Erie, Detroit River, Lake St Clair, and River St 
Clair without any great obstacle. These fortified places may be manned 
partly by Militia and Partly by Regulars; in order to be able to keep up 
flying Corps at Fort Wellington, Kingston, York, Burlington Heights, 
Queenstown, and Turkey Point. These flying Corps are destined to oppose 
the Enemy's operations by rapid marches, in order to endeavour to 
render them abortive in their commencement, or before the Enemy is 
prepared, or to unite themselves, if the Enemy should be prepared and 
superior in strength to one, or two of these flying Corps, in order to be 
strong enough to attack him, in all probability, with success. 

As it is to be apprehended that the Americans will, with all possible 
dispatch, cultivate and people their frontier, in order to have the neces- 
sary resources at hand in a future war, with a view to take, the easier, 
possession of Canada, and to maintain themselves in their possession, we 
ought to do our utmost, to prevent this, by laying our frontier waste 
and by converting the extent of 40 miles from the frontier towards the 
interior into a wilderness, destitute of roads and settlements. If we 
establish our settlements at this distance from the frontier in the interior 
of Canada, we shall be able to oppose the Enemy's schemes, and frustrate 
his operations. For by this proceeding we oblige him to act in small 
corps on account of the difficulty of his subsisting. But should this 
proposal appear too cruel, I think Orders ought then be issued, that no 
person whatever shall clear and cultivate any more of his lands, within 
the distance of 40 miles from the frontier, than he has already really 
done (As some people always require the authority of some great men, 
I think it well, to quote what Carnot’s opinion is about the defence of a 
frontier. He expresses himself thus on this subject: ‘Si de grandes 
chaines de montagnes, d’immenses foréts, des déserts arides, des marais 
impracticabilés, ou la mer separent les frontiéres de ces differentes puis- 
sances; Ces obstacles seront des fortifications naturelles supérieures & tous 
les travaux de l'art; mais si les lignes de démarcations sont établis au 
milieu des plaines fertiles, traverseés par des communications faciles, il 
faudra suppléer par des travaux d’industrie 4 ces defenses naturelles’. 
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‘Des retrenchements continus, ou murailles non-interrompues, comme 
celle qui borne la Chine au Nord, seraient des ouvrages trop dispendieux, 
trop difficiles 4 garder dans toute leur étendue: et il suffirait que l’ennemi 
les efit forcés en un point pour qu’il en ffit le maitre par tout. Le besoin 
et la reflexion ont bientét fait sentir, qu'il vaut mieux se borner a garder les 
points principaux par des places isolées, dans les quelles on rassemble tous 
les moyens nécessaires a une defence locale, et qui quoique séparées, n'en 
font pas moins l’effet d’une ligne continue: parceque si l'ennemi voulait 
pénétrer dans les intervalles, il se trouverait exposé a étre harcelé sur ses 
derriéres, et coupé par les garnisons de ces places, qui se répanderaient dans 
ces intervalles et rendraiant la retrqite impossible ou du moins trés-peril- 
leuse.” &c &c &c"’. 

Experience has proved that a regular cordon of strong places properly 
distributed on the frontiers, was the surest expedient of preserving a 
country from all hostiles schemes. For these most important points 
are preserved by a few of our troops, in order to enable our whole force 
to collect in time, with a view to take advantage of any favorable moment. 
But this requires discernment, presence of mind at the time of danger, 
activity, perseverance, and intrepidity in the Commanding Officer. Is 
this the case, the fortified places will admirably support the Operations 
of an Army against an Enemy superior in numbers, and the Engineer 
Officers will then be highly esteemed, admired and supported. Therefore 
I conclude with the following motto: 

No Genius, no Honor.) 

From this new line towards the interior Industry ought to begin and be 
encouraged to the utmost, in order to gather with every year strength, 
and to remove our subjects (who ought to be kept in good discipline) 
from those turbulent Americans, with a view to make strangers of them. 
For too great a familiarity among subjects of two different nations is 
not adviseable—The most powerful is reaping, in the end, the benefit 
from this intercourse of familiarity. Those people who are the remotest 
from each other fight with the greatest rage against each other—This 
is a truth which history and experience have taught. 

People speaking the same language, having the same laws, manners and 
religion, and in all the connections of social intercourse, can never be 
depended upon as Enemies. The minority will always be brought over 
by the majority :—particularly if the system of Government of the latter 
is the most favourable to the gratification of the passions of the lower 
Orders of the people. 

I do not mention any thing about the defence of lower Canada. I 
refer only to the Memoir I wrote on this subject. 

November the 10th 1815 DEGAUGREBEN 
Quebec Capt. Royal Ger: Engineers 
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CANADA AS A VASSAL STATE 


To the Editor of THE CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW: 

Professor MacMechan, in the December issue of THE CANADIAN 
HisTORICAL REVIEW, draws what appears a true, if pessimistic, picture 
of the unpatriotic conduct of the Canadians who copy servilely every- 
thing ‘‘ Yankee’’. In literature, in newspapers and magazines, in educa- 
tion, in sports, in fraternal organizations, he says, there is nothing ‘‘new’”’ 
in Canada, and he brings abundant proof to sustain his views. He even 
agrees with the author of the True History of the American Revolution, 
who asserts that the Canadian is ‘‘tame and little inventive’’, and he 
asks: ‘‘ Why must we be always borrowing ideas from our big neighbour ?”’ 

After reviewing all these facts, he finds but one favourable element 
to confront them—‘‘a viewless force making for national unity, not only 
strong enough to resist the drag towards absorption in our neighbour 
state, but to create a national spirit, a national character, a national 
unity. That spirit is now more potent, that character more clearly 
defined, that unity more compact than ever before.”’ 

This ‘‘viewless’’ and apparently nameless force, what is it? Is it 
not that which is commonly known as patriotism? The only proof, how- 
ever, brought forward by Professor MacMechan of the working of this 
force, is the glorious part taken by Canada in the Great War. Yet this 
Participation in the Empire’s battles seems a very weak antidote to 
counteract the effects of the poisonous draughts so generously poured 
in our cup by our loving neighbour. Is there really no other factor which 
may help us to resist the pernicious influences which Professor MacMech- 
an so ably and so gloomily depicts? If there were not, one might well 
despair of our future as a nation, for the lessons taught by a war are soon 
forgotten, even when they are well understood. The people’s mind is 
very apt to lose sight of them in the daily growing struggle for existence 
and the pursuit of the ‘‘almighty dollar’’. 

Fortunately, there is another potent influence at work, with which 
the learned Professor seems unacquainted, for he utters not a word 
about it. He seems to possess but one pair of spectacles, and these 
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appear to have been manufactured in England, not “‘made in Canada”’. 
Let him take off his spectacles, or exchange them, and let him look 
nearer home; he will then, if he is not blind himself, see at his very elbow 
other than English-speaking Canadians. He may even—new Columbus 
—discover the existence of the French-speaking Canadians, who number 
one-third of the population of the country, and to whom his remarks 
do not in the least apply. 

Is this omission due to mere absence of mind, to mere forgetfulness, 
or to prejudice? Unfortunately Dr. MacMechan is not alone in his 
views, or should I say methods? Seeing how persistently most of our 
Anglo-Canadian writers ignore French Canada in all that pertains to 
the national life of the country, one would be inclined to think that these 
views, or methods, form part of a systematic attempt to disregard the 
existence of the French-speaking population of Canada in all studies of 
the problems affecting the welfare of our beloved country. But a truer 
view of the case is, I believe, that this very common omission is due to a 
lamentable lack of knowledge, the result of a faulty national education. 
French Canada is an almost unknown quantity to a large number of 
Anglo-Canadian writers. If this be the real cause, as I have no doubt it 
is, a better knowledge of French-Canadian literature, aspirations, and 
ideals, a greater interchange of ideas with the French-Canadian writers, 
would surely create a better understanding among the Canadians. A 
real entente cordiale, such as they have ‘‘beyond the sea’’, would be 
possible and it would help greatly to solve the Canadian problem. 

The French Canadians were sons of the soil of Canada long before 
the English and Americans invaded the country. Their ideals differ 
widely from those of the latter, and they do not see that they could gain 
by breaking the tie that unites them to Great Britain for annexation 
to the United States. Did they not fight in 1775-76, in 1812-14, and were 
they not again ready to take up arms in 1866 and 1870 to defend the 
country against the invaders? Their religion, their language, their 
customs, their education, are all so dissimilar from those of our neighbours 
of the great Republic—not to say antagonistic—that they seem to con- 
stitute an insurmountable barrier to annexation. If Anglo-Canadian 
writers would only open their eyes to the light and look about, they would 
soon perceive that in this fact lies much more hope for the future of the 
country than they ever dreamt. 

This influence of the French Canadians is not restricted to the 
province of Quebec. Under the Union, from 1841 to 1867, or more 
properly speaking since 1848, they have shared with the English-speaking 
element, on an equal footing, the government of Canada. From Lafon- 
taine, who joined hands with Baldwin to establish responsible govern- 
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ment in the country, through Sir George Etienne Cartier, who made 
Confederation possible, down to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who governed the 
Dominion as prime minister for the space of fifteen years, the French 
element has done its due share towards the advancement and the material 
development of the country. Important groups are to be found in the 
maritime provinces, in Ontario, in Manitoba, in the other prairie pro- 
vinces, and even in British Columbia. 

Even in the spheres of activity which were so long regarded as belong- 
ing exclusively to the English majority, such as commerce, industry and 
finance, the French Canadians have now their representatives who figure 
among the leaders. It is only recently that Sir Lomer Gouin, the ex-prime 
minister of the province of Quebec, has been placed on the board of 
governors of the Bank of Montreal, the leading British institution in the 
country. Indeed, it is becoming the fashion in Ontario to direct the eyes 
of the rest of the country to Quebec, where, owing to the wealth of 
resources and the absence of labour troubles, development is being 
carried forward at a rather bewildering pace. 

Does not all this go to show the ever-increasing part the French 
Canadians are playing in the life of the country? And is it not time that 
their influence be recognized and given the place which properly belongs 
to it. In union is strength; and the stronger the bond of sympathy and 
understanding between the two great peoples which form the population 
of Canada, the more force there will be to defeat any annexationist 
movement or tendency. 

The wish of some people that Canada should for ever remain a 
dependent or a vassal of England may or may not be realized. The 
country is growing and may some day, more or less remote, desire to 
cast off its swaddling-clothes, to act the part of a grown-up, to govern 
itself without the intervention of outsiders, and to live its own life un- 
trammelled. 

Cet enfant a grandi; c’est un homme robuste 

Qui porte écrit au front son origine auguste. 
The coming of the day of annexation to the United States is, however, 
from the French-Canadian point of view, yet much further remote than 
that of independence, if it be not impossible of realization. 

As it is, under the constitution which governs us, the French element 
has’some rights and privileges, and still enjoys some liberty in its religious, 
its educational, and its linguistic domains, although these have been, and 
are still, very sharply assailed in some of the English provinces. But 
what would be the status of the French population under the Stars and 
Stripes? Would it be improved, or would it be worse than the present 
one? Would the French Canadians gain or lose by the change of allegi- 
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ance? No doubt can be entertained in the matter. Theirs would be a 
great and irreparable loss. They would simply be engulfed in the great 
American whirlpool; they would be drowned and would disappear en- 
tirely, and for ever, in that deadly maelstrom. Is this a desirable fate 
from a Canadian point of view? By no means. The French-Canadians 
cannot connive at their own destruction. 

What the French Canadians contend against, at present, is not the 
British connection. It is merely, as Dr. MacMechan puts it, that they 
fear ‘‘being dragged at the wheels of Empire’’. Canada is their home, 
their only home; and they are satisfied to remain Canadians even under 
the British crown, _ 

Malgré le vent d’hiver hurlant sur les toitures, 

Malgré les tourbillons qui dérobent les cieux. 
They are loyal subjects of the King, but they are not, and cannot be, 
Imperialists. 

To come back to the American influences which Dr. MacMechan 
shows so clearly at work among the Anglo-Canadians, whether they have 
much force and really produce Americanization amongst them, it is not 
for me to decide; but they do not, and certainly cannot, affect their 
French-speaking brothers; and in this indisputable fact, perhaps, lies 
the secret of the future of Canada. 

In writing thus, I am not actuated by the mere boyish pleasure of 
casting stones in my neighbour’s garden. My aim is higher; it tends to 
enlarge the scope of the study of our national problems, to cause more, 
and a better, light to be thrown on them, so that they may be examined 
in a more practical and efficient manner, that is to say: by visualizing 
them from a broader angle, from the national, instead of a narrow 
provincial or racial point of view. 

Sachons étre un peuple de fréres 
Sous le joug de la Loi; 
Et répétons, comme nos péres, 
Le cri vainqueur: Pour le Christ et le Roi! 
FRANCIS J. AUDET 





To the Editor of THE CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW: 

There is one sentence in Professor MacMechan’s article, Canada as 
a Vassal State, which calls for a note. He asks: ‘‘Does any sane man, 
woman, or child really believe that Great Britain would send one ship, 
or fire a single gun, to retain our country in the bonds of unwilling 
allegiance?’’ This is not a natural question. It assumes unanimity as 
to future destiny in a country possessing already more than eight millions 
of people. Surely there would be a difference of view and probably a 
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serious one. The analogy of the American Revolution presents what 
would be the real situation. Many years ago Goldwin Smith wrote a 
provocative article in the Fortnightly Review on the manifest destiny of 
Canada, and a reply was penned by Sir Francis Hincks, who, although 
not a Canadian by birth, exhibited a clearer insight into Canadian feeling 
than the Oxford professor. Goldwin Smith afterwards reprinted in one 
volume his essay, Hincks’s reply, some remarks on that reply, and also 
Lord Blachford’s well-known views. It is an interesting little book to 
read now. Hincks concluded his reply in these words: ‘I do not believe 
in the probability of a complete change of allegiance being brought 
about in any other way than as the result of a civil war, a calamity so 
fearful that it will not be hazarded unless some serious misunderstanding 
should arise between ‘the two governments, and I cannot conceive that 
any such contingency is at all probable.’”” While not a great man, Hincks 
was clear-headed and experienced. In commenting upon Hincks’s 
criticisms, Goldwin Smith touched every point of importance excepting 
the one here quoted. That he entirely ignored. It is practically un- 
answerable. To the end of his days Goldwin Smith contended that his 
advocacy of annexation was based on ‘‘a peaceful separation”’. In my 
judgment no convincing case has ever been made out for separation 
without the clash of arms. 


A. H. U. CoLQuHoUN 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Histoire de la marine francaise. Par CHARLES DE LA RONCIERE. Tome v: 
La Guerre de trente Ans: Colbert. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1920. Pp. 
748. (40 fr.) 

M. de La-Ronciére, the Keeper of Printed Books at the Bibliothéque 

Nationale at Paris, has managed, in spite of the war, in which he lost a 

brother to whom he dedicates this volume, to continue his researches 

into the history of the French Navy. In this volume he describes the 
naval history of France from 1635 to 1683. Thanks to the years spent 
by him on the staff of the MSS. Department of the Bibliothéque 

Nationale, during part of which he was in charge of the Geographical 

Section, he has been able to familiarize himself thoroughly with all its 

great naval treasures. The references at the bottom of each page reveal 

many books and publications unfamiliar to the ordinary student, and 
yet, as the author once informed the writer, these represent but a portion 
of the works which have been consulted. M. de La Ronciére’s reading 
is exceptionally wide, and his mastery of the details of such a great subject 
surprisingly complete. By means of an excellent critical method he 
is able to handle this mass of material with great skill, and to present 
the story of the French Navy in an attractive and scholarly manner. On 
each page are verbatim quotations from the sources which show how 
closely these have been followed, and which give to the description of 
the French Navy at that time a distinct flavour of the period. 
Whether M. de La Ronciére has not perhaps followed tradition 
rather too closely and paid too great attention to naval engagements, 
must be a matter of opinion. To some students the economic features 

appeal more strongly than such headings as Guerre de trente ans (pp. 1- 

146), Guerre avec l' Espagne (pp. 147-225), Guerre de Candie (pp. 242-305), 

Guerre entre la Hollande et l’'Angleterre (pp. 441-491) and Guerre de 

Hollande (pp. 526-577). Champlain was of opinion that commerce was 

a nation’s ‘‘principal source of comfort, wealth and honour”’, and that 

it was only when commerce thrived that the navy became powerful. 

M. de La Ronciére believes that bravery at sea is closely akin to that on 

land, and treats of the navy as a school of valour. 

At the time of the death of Richelieu, on December 4, 1642, France 
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was powerful both at home and abroad. The outbreak of civil war, 
however, shattered the edifice so laboriously erected. On the death of 
Mazarin in 1661, France had neither money, nor ships, nor sailors. 
‘*Sire,’’ said Mazarin, on his deathbed, ‘‘I owe everything to you, but 
I repay you partially in giving you Colbert.” 

To Colbert, Mazarin’s ‘‘domestic”’, the son of a Rheims tradesman, 
was due the restoration of the French Navy. Thanks to him Fouquet’s 
insurrection was nipped in the bud and discipline was gradually restored 
throughout the service. Acaptain whose ship was wrecked in the harbour 
of Havre during his absence, was ordered to be beheaded. ‘‘It is a 
Captain’s duty,’ wrote Colbert, ‘‘to blow up his ship rather than to 
endure the shame of surrendering it into the enemy’s hands.”’ 

Colbert’s path was strewn with difficulties. It was not until 1680 
that he was able to induce the King to pay a visit to a man-of-war. In 
that year, when at Dunkirk to examine Vauban’s fortress, the King was 
at length induced to go on board L’Entreprenant. He and his courtiers 
were much struck with the precision of the crew's drill. Beating to 
quarters and clearing for action delighted the Grand Monarque. ‘‘Hence- 
forward,’’ said he, ‘I shall have a better idea of the meaning of the 
naval dispatches which are laid before me.” 

With these Colbert always took great pains. Having carefully read 
and re-read them, he had long extracts made which every Friday were 
laid before the King along with the drafts of the replies. Colbert gradu- 
ally obtained his own way, and little by little France’s naval strength 
was restored so that, by 1683, instead of the eighteen ships available in 
1661, France could boast of some one hundred and seventeen ships of 
the line. For these it was not always easy to find officers. Madame de 
Maintenon, though herself a convert from Protestantism, had none of 
Colbert's tolerance, and from 1680 until the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes did her best to drive the Protestants out of the Navy. In this 
way France lost the services of some of her most capable officers. 

To provide the sailors for these ships, Colbert introduced the Jn- 
scription Maritime, or naval roster, whereby every sailor was called 
upon to serve for a time in the Royal Navy. Only those groups which 
were not required for the Navy were at liberty each year to offer their 
services in the merchant service. 

Before Colbert’s time there were no arsenals. Rigging, guns, and 
tackle were collected in certain ports, but being unguarded were pillaged 
without let or hindrance. Colbert employed Vauban to construct proper 
fortifications at Dunkirk and Brest, while Swiss soldiers were placed in 
charge of all naval stores. Brouage, Champlain’s birthplace, having 
become a second Aigues-Mortes, a site was sought for another arsenal 
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on the west coast. When M. de Cheusses, the owner of Rochefort, 
refused to sell this site, Colbert de Terron persuaded the Court that no 
other place was so suitable. It was therefore seized, and the arsenal 
of Rochefort built at enormous cost. On its completion the discovery 
was made not only that the Charente was too shallow to float the larger 
vessels, but also that, owing to a bend in its course, it could only be 
navigated with the wind from two quarters. ‘‘It is the fate of public 
affairs,’’ thereupon wrote Saint-Simon, “‘to be always directed by 
private interests.” 

It will surprise Canadians to discover that in this volume the colony 
of New France is mentioned very seldom. The truth is that in the eyes 
of the world at that time the West Indies loomed far larger than the 
fur-bearing wilds of Canada. Moreover the Company of New France 
had been so unsuccessful that in 1663 the colony had been transferred 
back to the King. 

A book of this sort is a great help not only for the general picture 
which it gives of the former Colonial Empire of France, and of the 
relative importance then attributed to each section, but also because 
it offers the very great advantage of enabling the reader to follow the 
whole career of many French officials who suddenly cross the stage of 
Canadian history without our knowing whence they came nor whither 
they go. Acase in point is that of Le Fébvre de La Barre, who governed 
New France from 1682 to 1685, but of whom in Canadian histories we 
are merely told that he had formerly been a naval officer. In point of 
fact, La Barre had originally been a Maitre des requétes, and took to sea 
rather late in life. His success as a naval officer was considerable. In 
April, 1667, off Nevis in the West Indies, he commanded the 24-gun 
Armes d' Angleterre which, with a crew of only 110 men, defeated and 
sunk the Colchester of 44 guns, manned by 300 men. In the following 
month, in trying to force the English blockade, La Barre in the Lys 
Courronné of 38 guns sustained the fire of six British men-of-war of from 
48 to 50 gunseach. Hissecretary, his maitre d’hétel, and a score of officers 
and men were killed at his side, and he himself was wounded. Again 
at the end of June at Fort St. Pierre he bravely engaged Admiral John 
Harman’s forces, but he allowed the latter to draw his fire and to exhaust 
his ammunition, so that his captains on Harman’s return had no alter- 
native but to scuttle their ships and escape to the shore. By the treaty 
of Breda, however, Harman’s conquests were given back to France. 

M. de La Ronciére also rescues from oblivion the interesting career 
of Captain Nicolas Gargot, who in 1638 was appointed Commissaire et 
garde des magazins in Acadia. Early in life, at a siege in Lorraine, Gargot 
had lost a leg which he had replaced with a wooden one. In 1653 he 
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attempted in vain to blockade twenty-three Spanish ships in Placentia 
harbour. On the way back to France his crew, who were on very short 
rations in consequence of this blockade, mutinied. Gargot, using Four- 
nier’s great Hydrographie folio as a shield, held them at bay until he 
discovered that his Turkish servant, who had hidden his wooden leg, 
had also tampered with his pistols. Wounded in twenty-three places, he 
was carried by his crew as prisoner to Sanlucar, where, however, he 
proudly refused to betray his country or to accept a high naval post in 
the Low Countries. Eventually he was again set free, and in 1660 he 
was made Governor of Placentia. His Mémoires, a quarto volume of 
155 pages published about 1665, is extremely rare, and would form an 
excellent addition to the publications of the Champlain Society. 
H. P. BIGGAR 


Des Influences frangaises au Canada. Par JEAN CHARBONNEAU. Tomes 
I-III. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. [1916-1920.] Pp. 226; 
375; 318. ($3.15.) 

THE author of this long, discursive work is rather a poet and moralist 
than an historian. Volumes I and II are occupied for the most part with 
literature, the poets being treated in the first volume, the novelists, 
historians, and journalists in the second; although systematic separation 
of the different categories is not completely followed. M. Charbonneau 
is himself a poet with several volumes of verse to his ‘credit, and was 
founder in 1895 of a group of poets called the ‘‘ Ecole littéraire de Mon- 
tréal’’. He has read the poets of France very widely and studied the 
great critics of that country from Boileau to Brunetiére. Hence he is 
well qualified to speak of the poets of French Canada, particularly of 
the young generation, with most, or all, of whom he is intimately ac- 
quainted. If he had taken the trouble to be more systematic in his treat- 
ment, he might have given us a compendium of great value. Even as 
they stand his pages may be consulted with profit by serious students of 
literature. 

The treatment of the historians and novelists in volume II is, as was 
rendered necessary by the extent of the subject, much too succinct to be 
of great service to the reader in search of full information. 

The discussion of journalism is much more satisfactory. M. Char- 
bonneau notes that “real literary journalism, which is busy with the 
things of the mind, tends more and more to disappear”’ (II, 303). The 
old journals of the early nineteenth century aimed at a more elevated 
product than those of to-day. He speaks admiringly of Arthur Buies and 
of Etienne Parent, the father of French-Canadian journalism, and regrets 
the ‘times when journalism was independent of all speculation, when it 
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was able proudly to place its power above base compromises and material 
interests’’ (II, 305). Now in the beginning of the twentieth century a 
class of writers has arisen who ‘‘manufacture an article as they would 
manufacture cheap furniture, dresses, agricultural implements, or articles 
of shoddy”’ (II, 312). Journalism has become as it were ‘‘ the cinemato- 
graph or the phonograph of daily occurrences. It neglects intellectual 
interests but unfolds, in numerous columns, the greatest number possible 
of sensational happenings, in order to strike perverted imaginations 
with greater force’’ (II, 318). Frank, pointed speech like this is both 
true and timely. 

The third volume is mainly devoted to the political history of Canada, 
which, according to our author, has for its centre the conflict between 
what he calls at page 29 the volonté de conservation on the part of the 
French Canadians, and the volonté de domination on the part of the 
Anglo-Saxons. There can be no doubt that here we have one of the 
most important factors in the political situation of Canada. But it seems 
clear that M. Charbonneau makes too much of it. It is surely an ex- 
aggeration to say that in the troubles of 1837, and in the agitations of 
the time of Lord Metcalfe (1844) and of Lord Elgin (1849) we can explain 
everything by referring to the misunderstandings between French and 
English Canadians. There surely was, as Ontario people believe, a 
struggle with respect to responsible government. It is possible that the 
Upper Canadian orators and writers have been too prone to ignore the 
race element involved in these disputes, but it is also possible that the 
historians of Quebec have neglected to take full account of the part 
played therein by Upper Canadian aspirations for a larger measure of 
political autonomy. We are thankful to M. Charbonneau, however, for 
calling our attention in even an exaggerated manner to the ‘‘race prob- 
lem"’, for no person can understand Canadian history and actual politics 
who overlooks it. 

Another of the leading ideas of the book is that, during the late war, 
it was the union of the Latin races which triumphed over the attempted 
despotism of Pan-germanic ambition, and thus made peace more secure 
for the world by the protection of the small nations. One is puzzled at 
first by remembering that Spain, a Latin nation, remained neutral, and 
that Britain and the United States, generally considered non-Latin 
nations, participated in the war. The matter is cleared up, however, 
by our author farther on, at least as far as England and the United States 
are concerned, by a classification which places the two last-mentioned 
nations amongst the Latin peoples. We see here another example of the 
dangerous habit, so common with many, of intermingling quasi-ethno- 
logical considerations with the facts of history. But it is better to have 
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confused things a little than to have put French and English Canadians 
in opposed categories, as is the habit sometimes with the Nationalists of 
Quebec, and we are grateful to M. Charbonneau for it. 

J. SQUAIR 


The Cross-Bearers of the Saguenay. By the Very Rev. R. W. Harris. 

London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1920. Pp. 202. ($2.00.) 
DEAN Harris is well known as a writer of popular history, and his latest 
book is an eloquent and vivid account of the early missionaries among 
the Algonquins in Quebec, and of Indian customs. The popular narra- 
tive is set in florid descriptions of natural scenery. For the reader entirely 
unacquainted with the history and traditions and for students in high 
schools the book ought to prove useful and inspiring . In spite of repe- 
titions and of an irritating peculiarity of style which seeks to provide 
for almost every noun a superlative qualification, the book possesses 
interests which belong to sincerity and enthusiasm. 

From the historical point of view the book contains nothing new. 
Dean Harris re-works the well-known material, which he apparently 
accepts without criticism. This is specially true of the Jesuit Relations. 
We have noted a few errors. On page 7, the title of Father Campbell's 
book is incorrectly given. In the title of M. Buies’ book, ‘‘la Basin’’ 
(p. 44) ought to be ‘‘le Bassin”’. There is an apparent contradiction 
about the first mass said in Canada between the text of page 24 and the 
note on page 51. Some of the few references are vague: e.g., ‘‘ Father G. 
Marest, Lettres Edif.’’ (p. 121). 

The illustrations are interesting. The mechanical side of the book is 
excellent. There is no bibliography, and there is no index. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Histoire du Canada. Par FRANGOIS-XAVIER GARNEAU. Cinquiéme Edi- 
tion, revue, annotée, et publiée par HEcTOR GARNEAU. Tome II. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. xii, 748. (30 fr.) 

THE appearance of this, the second and concluding volume of Mr. Hector 

Garneau’s revised edition of his grandfather’s work, has been delayed 

by the war, part of it having been in print since 1914. It merits the same 

praise as did the first volume, which appeared in 1913, and was reviewed 

in the Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, Vol. XVIII, 

p. 23. The work of F.-X. Garneau has been thoroughly brought up to 

date, and it is a tribute to its essential greatness that its main features 

have been retained. The wide reading of Mr. Hector Garneau, alike in 
published and unpublished sources, has altered numerous details, but 
the perspective remains largely unaltered. Of course, some important 
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chapters have been re-written in the light of later discoveries. Thus the 
account of the siege of Quebec diametrically reverses the réles of Vau- 
dreuil and of Montcalm. ‘‘To complete the disgrace, it was on the 
evening of the 12th September that. Montcalm, without informing the 
Governor, recalled the regiment, which he had finally consented to send 
to the Heights two days before’’ (Garneau: Vol. II, p. 332, edition of 
1859). ‘‘ By asingular fatality, it was on September 12th that Vaudreuil, 
again setting himself in opposition to the orders of Montcalm, forbade 
the Guienne regiment to occupy the Anse au Foulon”’ (Vol. II, p. 246, 
edition of 1920). 

The expulsion of the Acadians is also largely re-written, though Mr. 
Hector Garneau might have profited even more than he has by the work 
of Dr. Doughty. He does not make it quite clear that ‘‘the thing was 
done by Lawrence and his Council without the authority or knowledge 
of the home Government” (Doughty, The Acadian Exiles, p. 119), and 
it would have been fairer to the American colonies, who treated the exiles 
so harshly, to point out that nowhere were the fugitives pillaged so 
mercilessly as by Bigot and his gang at Quebec (Doughty, op. cit., p. 151). 

But, on the whole, Mr. Hector Garneau has done his work with 
erudition, and with skill, Such a note as that on Voltaire in Appendix I 
must have meant hours of work, and is valuable both as giving chapter 
and verse for the celebrated utterances of the philosopher on the worth- 
lessness of Canada, and also as showing that Voltaire did not stand alone 
in his opinions, but only in his faculty for expressing them epigram- 
matically. 

The only real criticism to be made is rather of the publisher than of 
the editor. Both volumes, the second especially, though well printed in 
admirable type on good paper, are too big to be read with comfort. To 
have broken them up into three volumes of 500 pages each would have 
been a real boon. That the publishers did not see their way to do so is 
the more surprising since the present volume lacks an index, which we 
are promised under a separate cover. 

It is their tenacity after the conquest rather than their valour pre- 
vious to it which makes the French in Canada really remarkable. Garneau 
showed his sense of this when he brought his work down to 1840, instead 
of stopping at 1763, as do to this day most of his competitors. Will not 
Mr. Hector Garneau, evidently as learned an historian as his grand- 
father, as true and as enlightened a lover of his race and his religion, yet 
with the same sympathy for British ideals of liberty and of justice, bring 
F.-X. Garneau’s work up to date, in an even deeper sense than he has 
done, by writing at least one other volume, if not two, on the story of 
Canada between 1840 and 1914. He would doubtless bring on himself 
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much criticism, alike from the Orangemen and from the hierarchy; but 
did not his grandfather the same? 


W. L. GRANT 


Histoire du Madawaska. Par |’abbé THomMAs ALBERT. D’aprés les 
recherches historiques de PATRICK THERRIAULT, et les notes manu-- 
scrites de PRUDENT L. MERCURE. Québec: Imprimerie Franciscaine 
Missionaire. 1920. Pp. xxiii, 448. ($2.50). 

It is a lamentable fact that in many parts of Canada county history has 

been sadly neglected. In New Brunswick the history of the province as 

a whole has received some attention, and in this connection the following 

names are worthy of honourable mention: Peter Fisher, C. L. Hatheway, 

Robert Cooney, James Robb, Abraham Gesner, Moses Perley, Alexander 

Munro, Wedderburn, Hannay, Lawrence, Edward Jack, Hay, D. R. 

Jack and a few others of later date. But county history has not received 

the attention that'it has in the neighbouring province of Nova Scotia. 

Until within a year past the only municipal division of New Bruns- 
wick of which the history had appeared in book form was the city of 
St. John. Here the history was attempted, some thirty-five years ago, 
by the late D. R. Jack, who was then little more than a school-boy. 

Some highly creditable attempts have been made from time to time 
in various periodicals and in local newspapers to supply reliable informa- 
tion concerning the history of certain parts of the province; one of the 
most valuable contributions of this nature being that of James Vroom 
on ‘‘The History of the County of Charlotte’, published in the St. 
Croix Courter some twenty-five years ago. 

But the fact remains that until 1920 no county history has appeared 
in book form save Mr. D. R. Jack’s rather inadequate little history of 
St. John. 

It is remarkable that when, ‘‘after many days”’, another book of the 
kind appears it should deal not with one of the old and well-known 
counties, but with the youngest of them all, the county of Madawaska. 
It is no less remarkable that it should be the work of men of Acadian 
ancestry, natives of Madawaska, and should be printed in their mother 
tongue, which is not English, but French. 

The initial step in this achievement should be credited in all fairness 
to a young school-teacher, M. Prudent L. Mercure of St. Anne de 
Madawaska. Some twenty years ago the present writer had the pleasure 
of furnishing this young man with such information as he then possessed, 
and of stimulating him in the task of collecting more. 

Madawaska, in the course of time, has experienced the fate of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, and to-day it recalls the familiar words, 
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“Omnis Gallia est divisa in partes tres’’. The Madawaska of to-day in- 
cludes Madawaska, N.B.; Madawaska, Maine; and Madawaska, Quebec. 
The facts concerning the early history of this three-fold district were 
gleaned chiefly by M. Mercure, but he had also the valuable help of 
Senator Thérriault of Lille, Maine, and a few others. The accumulated 
materials have been discreetly edited and put in good literary form by 
the Abbé Thomas Albert of Shippegan, Gloucester Co., N.B. The abbé 
himself—as a native of Madawaska—has doubtless found the writing 
and editing a not uncongenial task. M. Mercure died recently, while 
in the employ of the Department of Canadian Archives at Ottawa, and 
unfortunately did not live to see the publication of the book. 

The consummation of the undertaking, therefore, has been due mainly 
to the public spirit and generosity of Senator Patrick Thérriault. 

No attempt can be made here to enter into any elaborate discussion 
of this very interesting book, but some idea of the value of its contents 
may be obtained by a perusal of the passage at page 12, unfortunately 
too long to quote, in which the story is told of the destruction of the 
Mohawk war-party at the Grand Falls of the River St. John, as it was 
related to the earliest Acadian settlers of Madawaska by the Indians who 
lived there one hundred and fifty years ago. 

W. O. RAYMOND 


Une Maitirise d’Art en Canada (1800-1828). Par EMILE VAILLANCOURT. 
Avec une préface par E.-Z. MAssicotte. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 
1920. Pp. 115; gravures. 

M. VAILLANCOURT’S monograph is a valuable contribution to the early 

history of the arts and crafts in Canada. His little book gives an inter- 

esting account of a group of architects and sculptors, of Canadian birth, 
who were engaged during the early years of the nineteenth century in 
the planning, furnishing, and decorating of numerous churches through- 
out the province of Quebec. The school originated in the atelier of 
Louis-Amable Quevellon, a self-taught architect and sculptor in wood, 
established at St. Vincent de Paul, in I’Isle Jésus. He trained a number 
of apprentices, some of whom were later associated with him in the 
production of altars, episcopal thrones, baldaquins, pulpits, and other 
such church furniture. M. Vaillancourt has gathered his information 
from judicial archives, parish registers, contemporary publications, and 
oral traditions, with commendable care and thoroughness of detail. 

His researches throw considerable light upon the beginnings of the arts 

in Canada, and prove that much of the early work in architecture and 

ecclesiastical decoration and sculpture was executed by native-born 

Canadians, and was not, as is commonly supposed, entirely the produc- 
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tion of European designers and artisans. He touches but the fringe of 
a large field, as yet undeveloped, but within the limits which he has set 
himself, his work is excellently done, so far as historical record is con- 
cerned. 

But his book, from its attitude and general tone, rather than from 
direct statement, must also in justice be regarded from the standpoint 
of art criticism. The enthusiasm of the author for his subject evidently 
has led him into a position of indiscriminating admiration from which 
it is impossible to get a true view of the character or the value of the art 
with which it deals. Both M. Vaillancourt and M. Massicotte, who 
contributes a preface, seem to claim qualities for the productions of these 
early craftsmen which are perhaps not substantiated by the evidence. 
One finds in the interior features of most of the churches of French 
Canada little or nothing original in conception or execution. One sees, 
for the most part, only imitative work of a conventional character, 
copied from the late Renaissance or Rococo style of the eighteenth 
century. 

We still await an authoritative work dealing with the ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture of French Canada, which will combine histori- 
cal research, such as M. Vaillancourt has given us in his interesting 
monograph, with the critical appreciation which it lacks. May we hope 
that he will continue his investigations over a wider area, and, at some 
future time, give us a larger study of the development of the really 
typical French Canadian architecture, as exemplified in some of the 
manor houses and many of the older and less pretentious parish churches 
throughout Quebec? These frequently display, in their exterior con- 
structive features, a charming simplicity, a grace, and an adaptability 
to their surroundings, their uses, and the climatic conditions—in short, 
a character of their own,—which carries them far on the road toward 
a true, native and creative art. M. Vaillancourt’s present venture into 
this hitherto unexplored historical territory would seem to indicate his 
fitness for further researches in this direction. 

C. W. JEFFERYS 


A History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation. By Roy 
PALMER BAKER, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1920. Pp. xi, 200. ($2.50). 

Tuts book is a praiseworthy and scholarly attempt to set the beginnings 

of Anglo-Canadian literature against their appropriate background of 

history, and we may congratulate the author on the tenacity of purpose 
which carried to a successful conclusion an investigation so inherently 
lacking in the elements of interest that we are accustomed to associate 
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with the study of origins. There is an undeniable charm in the primitive- 
ness that marks the inception of any of the great continental literatures, 
and even the movements of imitation that open the cultural periods of 
these literatures were in essence original and creative. But American 
imitation has always been dull and mechanical, and it is evident that 
the Canadian pioneers of literature suffered from a still graver disability, 
inasmuch as they were at two removes from their originals, so that their 
quaintly laboured productions are no better than an imitation of an 
imitation. Wigglesworth, Hopkinson, and Trumbull are probably bad 
enough, but at least they had the merit of standing closer to Dryden, 
Pope, and Goldsmith than did Cleveland, Stansbury, and Odell, whom 
on the strength of Dr. Baker’s assertion Canadians must to accept as 
their earliest singers. The Revolution which dispeopled New England of 
many of its distinguished families should have operated to the advantage 
of the literature of Canada, but we are unfortunately not able to show 
for that early period any poet whose achievement measures up even to 
the humble standard of Freneau’s work, nor. have we an essayist or 
pamphleteer who is comparable for vigour and versatility to Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Howe and Haliburton are the first considerable names in Canadian 
literature, and we cannot grudge the author, burdened as he must have 
been by the steady pressure of mediocrity on every side, a certain elation 
of spirits upon encountering them. For neither of them does he make 
out a better case than their period and circumstances warranted, and 
even at this remove of time we recognize certain marks of power in 
both these men. Dr. Baker is quite willing to admit that the fun has 
faded from everything of Haliburton’s but The Clockmaker and the 
Wise Saws, and the claims that he makes for Howe as a littérateur are 
not extravagant. He recognized in the latter, and rightly, the great 
driving force of histime. Howe was master of a vehement rhetoric that 
was saved from emptiness by the operation of a really powerful mind ona 
somewhat limited political experience, and we are quite justified in 
thinking of him as a sort of diminished Burke, stunted of his full 
stature by insufficient diet. 

Dr. Baker’s forecast of future developments is reserved for his final 
paragraph, in which he appears to free Canada from its former depend- 
ence on United States models, but dissociates it likewise from all English 
influences: 

No one who has been in Canada during the last five or six years can have any 
fear for the future of the Canadian people. What their literature will be I am 
not rash enough to predict. Until 1867 it was American in its lack of color, its 


lack of imagination, and its lack of artistry. Since then it has been Canadian. 
To-day the Dominion, unlike the United States, possesses a perpetual frontier. 
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Its problems are rural rather than urban, and its literature has all the freshness 
and sanity of the open. Though it is essentially American, it differs in mood from 
the work of men born and educated in the South. The novel of Philadelphia and 
New York has, and can have, no counterpart in Montreal or Toronto. On the 
other hand, the writers of Great Britain, in spite of the increasing sympathy 
between the Dominion and the Mother Country and the mutual desire to work 
out their destiny in common, do not affect Canadian men of letters to any notice- 
able extent. It would be absurd to think of a Shaw or a Wells in the Maritime 
Provinces or Ontario. 


PELHAM EDGAR 


The Life and Work of Sir William VanHorne. By WALTER VAUGHAN. 
New York: The Century Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 388. 
($5.00.) . 

CANADIAN literature has hitherto been deplorably lacking in biographies 

of men who have made their mark outside the field of politics. Yet there 

is no question that their part in the making of Canada has been as in- 
dispensable, and, if it could be told, as full of interest as the oft-told tale 
of the politician. It was a favourite contention of VanHorne that 

George Stephen was a greater man and had done more for Canada than 

any politician of them all. This biography of VanHorne himself is the 

first adequate treatment of a Canadian captain of industry. 

Mr. Walter Vaughan, formerly secretary of McGill University, and 
for some years connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway, was well 
qualified to undertake his present task, not only through his literary 
facility, but through a long friendship with Sir William. His work is to 
some extent based on preliminary studies by Miss Katherine Hughes 
and on some notes, unfortunately too brief, prepared by Sir William in 
his last months, and intended mainly for the eyes of his grandson. 

Mr. Vaughan begins by a survey of the forces that went to Van- 
Horne’s making—his Dutch ancestry, the freedom and vigour of frontier 
life in Illinois of the fifties, the apprenticeship in telegraphy, geology, and 
poker (‘‘not a game but an education’’), and his fortunate marriage at 
twenty-four. His rapid rise from one railway post to another in the 
west and middle west is shown to have fitted him at the psychological 
moment for his big opportunity—the building of the Canadian Pacific. 
We are shown his ruthless and efficient driving of the Canadian Pacific 
through from lake to coast, his original and unremitting efforts to build 
up traffic in the lean years that followed, and his fights with the Grand 
Trunk and ‘‘Jim’’ Hill. Then, once the game is won, his interest in the 
Canadian Pacific falls away, and he seeks diversion in his hobbies and 
his private interests until Cuba offers him a second empire-building task 
in the operations of the Cuba company, a task nearer to VanHorne’s 
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heart than even the building of the Canadian Pacific, because the later 
conception was his own. 

Mr. Vaughan has brought out very clearly VanHorne’s outstanding 
characteristics, his astounding physical vitality, his zest for work, which 
to him was a game, his courage and persistence and joy in a fight, and 
the extraordinary versatility which made him not merely a collector of 
Japanese pottery and of paintings, particularly of the Dutch and Spanish 
masters, but an authority and a practitioner in this field. His weaknesses 
are not concealed—the naive egotism which grew with success, and the 
lack of interest in public affairs except where his own or his company’s 
business interests were concerned—but rightly the emphasis is laid on 
the qualities that made him a striking personality and a master of con- 
structive achievement. 

Mr. Vaughan has written a book which is very well worth the reading. 
It is hard to say whether it is of more interest as a personal study or as 
an epic of individualism, a saga of the age that now is passing, when 
wide frontiers and the free and open chances of an unexploited continent 
called forth all the initiative and the energy and the pugnacity that have 
marked the captains of industry of America. One is tempted to generalize 
upon the influence of frontier conditions in producing the buccaneering 
ruthlessness of the railway magnates of the last generation until we 
remember that it was a London and not a frontier financier who publicly 
declared, ‘‘We will now get all we can out of the people of Canada”’ 
(p. 207). Rarely, however, does one find more clearly exemplified than 
in this biography the truth of the paradox, which the socialist will not 
accept, that the greatest and most constructive good of the community 
is frequently merely a by-product of individual striving for name and 
fortune and a winning hand. 

In this study of one of the partners in Canada’s most romantic enter- 
prise, the building of the Canadian Pacific, Mr. Vaughan has added a 
new dimension to the history of the time. 





O. D. SKELTON 


Westward with the Prince of Wales. By W. DouGLas NEwton. New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1920. Pp. xii, 
352. 

THE tour of the Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States during 

the autumn of 1919 was a stirring pageant, perhaps of historic importance. 

Mr. Douglas Newton, special correspondent of The Times, who accom- 

panied the Prince throughout, has made a very readable book of the 

events of the tour. Those curious in such matters may learn here how 
the Prince said that his hand was ‘‘done in” by much handshaking in 
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Toronto, how a movie-man on the Prince’s platform at the Toronto 
Exhibition transferred the royal guest from horse to platform by pulling 
him in over the heads of the crowd which hindered him from dismounting 
and walking up the steps, of the Prince’s enjoyment of crowds, and of 
his zest for dancing and sitting out on the stairs with bright partners, 
like any other healthy young man, and even may read the story (possibly 
apocryphal) of the Montreal maiden who boarded his motor car with 
an autograph album and rewarded him, perhaps sufficiently, for his 
signature. 

Other and more significant incidents are the Labour Day demon- 
stration at Ottawa, when the procession of trades formed themselves 
of their own accord into a guard of honour, lining the streets through 
which the Prince was to pass and keeping back the crowd, and the rebuke 
administered in Mr. Newton’s hearing by a labour leader to a follower 
who was disposed to scoff at demonstrations in favour of royalty. A less 
acceptable mark of goodwill was the rush of the crowd at Winnipeg, 
with cries of ‘‘Shoulder the boy’’, which the police had a hard struggle 
to resist. To the Prince’s own initiative were due the open receptions 
which made so favourable an impression on the mass of the people. At 
London, where a reception to ticket-holders alone had been arranged, 
the Prince, when the last of the privileged had shaken his hand, asked 
for the doors to be opened and the unticketed admitted as well. In the 
province of Quebec, the Prince’s tactful use of French in his public 
utterances and in friendly intercourse with habitants on the roads un- 
questionably made for his popularity. The universality of the friendly 
interest excited by the Prince was one of the most remarkable features 
of the tour. The special train passed many a small town or village on 
its way from one centre to another, but crowds assembled, cheering and 
waving flags, merely to greet the train as it sped through the station. 
‘Even during the night,” says Mr. Newton, .“‘ these crowds and groups 
were there. As we swept along there came through the windows of our 
sleeping-car the ghosts of cheers. The cheer was gone in the distance as 
soon as it came, but to hear these cheers through the night was to be 
impressed by the generosity and loyalty of these people. They had 
stayed up late, they had even travelled far to give one cheer only. But 
they had thought it worth while.” 

The author’s own observations on the country and people are judicious 
and thoughtful. The multitudes of children in Montreal impressed him 
with a sense of the potentiality of the province of Quebec in the future 
of Canada. He was warned when in Eastern Canada that he must not 
be surprised to find the West “‘different.”” It was inhabited by people 
“further removed from British tradition,”’ not so easily ‘‘moved by the 
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impulses and enthusiasms that stirred the East’’. And when he reached 
the West men congratulated him on having left the ‘‘cold and rigid 
East’? where the people were “‘removed from the British tradition”’. 
The vast distances and provincial self-sufficiency supply, he thinks, the 
explanation of the mutual misconception. 

H. H. LANGTON 


The Right Track: Compulsory Education in the Province of Quebec. By 
I. O. Vincent. With an introduction by Professor J. A. DALE. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. [1920.] Pp. 223. ($1.50.) 

AN interesting contribution to the history of education in Canada is 
this little work by the late Principal Irving O. Vincent, a Protestant 
teacher of Montreal, whose untimely death last year deprived his native 
province of an earnest and capable educationist. The author relates 
the story of the campaign for compulsory education in Quebec by leaders 
of public opinion in the legislature and outside of it. The agitation owes 
its origin and development to enlightened persons of both races, both 
religions, and both political parties. Although compulsory attendance 
is generally upheld in advanced modern communities as essential to the 
welfare of the state and the progress of the schools, it would be an error 
to suppose that the opposition to such a law in Quebec is without a basis 
that appeals to honest minds. The Quebec school system is peculiar to 
that province. The Catholic majority has dealt tolerantly and fairly 
with the Protestant school system. . The Protestants are naturally loath 
to interfere with that branch of the system which is not theirs. The 
harmony which prevails is a good augury. When the leaders of Catholic 
opinion are convinced that their fears of state lordship over and inter- 
ference with religious teaching and the rights of parents are groundless, 
should proper precautions be taken, the whole community will move 
forward in unity toward a reform which will undoubtedly give a new 
impetus to the schools. Mr. Vincent wrote with moderation and without 
narrow bias. The introduction by Professor Dale, now of the University 
of Toronto and formerly of McGill, is also marked by a wise tolerance 
and admirable grasp of principles. The leaders of the Liberal party of 
Quelec, such as M. Mercier, M. Marchand, Sir Lomer Gouin, Senator 
Dandurand, and Senator David have all been foremost in behalf of 
educational reforms. Some Conservatives have similarly distinguished 
themselves. Among Protestants who have at one time or another been 
in political life, Dr Finnie, Judge Hackett, and others have handled 
with tact and vigour a question that is difficult for them. The record 
has been diligently compiled and is, on the whole, a good example of the 
restraint which should characterize discussions of educational policy. 
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The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. PoLLArD. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1920. Pp. vii, 398. (21 sh.) 

PROFESSOR POLLARD’S new book is the most brilliant study yet written 
of those parliamentary institutions which Canada has inherited and 
developed. At a time when grave questions are being asked about 
““sroup government’’, representation, the referendum, liberty, and 
sovereignty, Professor Pollard’s work is timely. Fascinating as a 
romance, the story of the British Parliament is unfolded, and all the 
many unhistorical positions which have unfortunately been incorporated 
in too many text-books are brought face to face with sound and judicial 
research. Those who write or talk glibly of ‘“‘the hereditary peerage’’, 
of ‘the three estates’’, of ‘“‘the separation of powers”’, will find many a 
time-honoured tradition here dissolved. 

It is, however, the last chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘The British 
Realms in Parliament’’, in which Canadians will be most interested. 
Here Professor Pollard considers whether Parliament will be the means 
of finding a solution of the problem of Empire. 

His approach is careful. He visualizes the Empire as a group of 
states in which the idea of Empire can never become concrete in uni- 
formity. Indeed, he deplores the use of the word ‘‘Empire’’, because of 
its associations, for realms “‘governed by consent, liberty, heterogeneity ’’. 
The last three factors are essentials, and will always rule out of court 
any changes which might be made in the direction of an ‘‘ Imperial 
Sovereign state’’. Seeing the problem as it presents itself to-day mainly 
in connection with the self-governing Dominions, Professor Pollard 
would make use of common ground in order to advance. From the 
point of view of England, he would begin with the ‘‘moribund’’ House 
of Lords, and the rest of the chapter is occupied in dealing with the 
enquiry whether the House of Lords might not be reconstructed in the 
interests of the whole British Commonwealth. First of all, heredity and 
primogeniture would go. But how—seeing that ‘‘second chambers are 
the political failure of the British Empire’’—to construct? Chiefly on 
the fundamental idea of the Senate of the United States—one ‘‘single 
second chamber”’, with a differential basis from the many first chambers 
in the Empire. This single second chamber ‘‘would have a differential 
work as well as a differential foundation”’ from the popularly elected 
Houses of Commons: its work would be that dealing with imperial 
questions. Professor Pollard thinks that in such a chamber, drawn from 
representing ‘‘states’’ in the Empire, there would be independence and 
impartiality. Finance would not come within its reference. It would 
merely draw up a statement of the financial needs of the Empire, and 
the several first chanmbers would control grants, assessments, incidents, 
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and collections. Greater difficulties appear when Professor Pollard is 
faced with executive authority. He disarms criticism at once by pointing 
out the present absurdity of a British Cabinet, responsible to a British 
Parliament, possessing legally and constitutionally the final word in 
Empire affairs of the most vital importance. He suggests a single 
imperial executive ‘‘for imperial purposes responsible to the single 
imperial chamber, with a series of domestic executives for each self- 
governing realm responsible to their respective domestic legislatures”’. 
This imperial executive would, in the final analysis, be responsible to 
the peoples of the Dominions (which are to include Great Britain and 
Ireland), since they would be responsible to a single imperial chamber, 
elected, appointed, or nominated by the Dominions. Professor Pollard 
prefers appointment similar to that which obtains in connection with 
the agents-general. Nor is Professor Pollard without faith in the possi- 
bility of defining the sphere of his new body. He has studied the Cana- 
dian constitution, and he believes that if good-will, faith, and a belief 
in judicial honesty have succeeded in Canada they can succeed elsewhere. 

Finally, Professor Pollard utters a note of warning. He sees clearly 
that there is no use attempting to frighten the British peoples ‘into 
political upheavals by logical dilemmas’’. He dces not believe that the 
British realms are in a “‘ parlous condition”’. Historians do not propound 
such dilemmas as are abroad among “‘some of our modern imperialists”’. 
The Empire ‘will not split into fragments because its parts decline to 
fuse.’’ ‘‘The partnership is not perfect; but it is none the less real 
because its terms have not been stated in a written constitution.” 

The chapter is interesting because of its modesty, its sanity, and its 
balance. Whether Professor Pollard’s scheme would work, only ex- 
perience could tell. Be that as it may, Canadians will welcome his 
proposal as coming from the greatest living English constitutional 
historian, and because there runs throughout it a fundamental concep- 
tion—the belief that no scheme can successfully anticipate the develop- 
ment of political thinking: ‘If the peoples of the British realms want a 
united Empire with a common government, they will get it and will 
work for it, whatever the defects of its constitution. If they do not, 
no constitutional machinery, however artistic its construction, will 
attract them.’’ O, st sic omnes! 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 

















RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 


Hatt, H. Duncan. The British Commonwealth of Nations: A Study of iis Past and 
Future Development. London: Methuen & Co. 1920. Pp. xviii, 393. 

To be reviewed later. 

HuGHEs, Epwarp A. Britain and Greater Britain in the Nineteenth Century. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1920. Pp. 295. (6 sh.) 

A sketch of the history of the British Empire during the past century, in two 
parts, (1) “Great Britain and Ireland,” and (2) ‘‘The British Empire.’’ In the 
latter part a chapter of 23 pages is devoted to Canada. 

Kerr, P.H. and A.C. The Growth of the British Empire. New impression. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1919. Pp. viii, 204. (3 sh.) 

Contains two brief chapters on Canada, one entitled ‘‘The Expansion of 
Canada,” and the other ‘‘ The Federation of Canada.” 

PoLLtarpD, A. F. The Evolution of Parliament. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1920. Pp. vii, 398. (21 sh.) 

Reviewed on page 89. 

RANEY, Hon. W. E. Nations Within the Empire (Canadian Magazine, February, 1921, 
pp. 291-295). 

An address delivered before the Canadian Bar Association by the attorney- 
general of Ontario, in which the abolition of Canadian appeals to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council was advocated. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(2) General History 


BoLTON, HERBERT E, and MARSHALL, THOMAS M. The Colonization of North America, 
1492-1783. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1920. ($4.25.) 
A text-book. 
CHARBONNEAU, JEAN. Des Influences frangaises au Canada. Three vols. Montreal: 
Beauchemin. 1916-1920. Pp. 226; 375; 318. ($3.15.) 
Reviewed on page 77. 
Fauteux, AgrGipius. Nos archives (L’Action Frangaise, janvier, 1921, pp. 42-47). 
A brief account of the various archives collections in Canada, especially that 
of the province of Quebec. 
GAGNON, PuiLéas. Nos anciennes cours d’appel (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
novembre, 1920, pp. 342-350; décembre, 1920, pp. 364-375). 
A most interesting and valuable essay on the administration of justice in 
Canada during both the French and the English régimes. 
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Hassarp, ALBERT R. Great Canadian Orators: xii.—Sir George Ross (Canadian 
Magazine, December, 1920, pp. 170-172). 
A slight sketch. 
Smita, W. The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1920. (21 sh.) 
To be reviewed later. 


(2) The History of New France 


Atvorp, CLARENCE W. The Illinois Country, 1673-1818. (Centennial History of 
Illinois, vol. 1.) Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission. 1920. Pp. xx, 524. 
To be reviewed later. 
pE LA RONCIERE, CHARLES. Histoire de la marine frangaise. Tome V: La Guerre de 
trente ans: Colbert. Paris; Librairie Plan. 1920. Pp. 748. (40 fr.) 
Reviewed on page 74. 
Desrosiers, l'abbé ADELARD. Notes historiques sur Lanoraie (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, novembre, 1920, pp. 337-341). 
A chapter on the local history of a parish on the St. Lawrence river. 
FautTeux, Aecipius. Le chevalier de la Corne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
novembre, 1920, p. 352). 
An important note on the confusion which has apparently arisen among 
historians between the chevalier de la Corne and his brother, Lacorne St. Luc. 
— Les Rouer de Villeray (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 
1920, pp. 296-299). 
An addendum to the genealogy of the family of Rouer de Villeray, recently 
published by Mr. P. G. Roy. 
GALBREATH, C. B. The Expedition of Celoron (Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, October, 1920, pp. 331-334). 
A note on the French expedition under Celoron which took possession of the 
Ohio country in 1749; prefatory to the reproduction of a number of documents 
relating to the expedition. 
GossELIN, l’abbé AmEpEE. Fondeurs de cloches au Canada (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, novembre, 1920, pp. 334-336). 
A brief paper demonstrating that the art of casting bells was practised in 
Canada during the French régime. 
Grow, Pére ARMAND. Les origines de la paroisse de Saint-Laurent dans I'Ile de Montréal 
(Revue Canadienne, décembre, 1920, pp. 721-737). 
An essay in French-Canadian local history, especially full on the ecclesiastical 
side. 
Harris, Very Rev. R. W. The Cross-Bearers of the Saguenay. 
J. M. Dent & Sons. 1920. Pp. 202. ($2.00.) 
Reviewed on page 79. 


London and Toronto: 


LAMBING, Rev. A. A. Celoron’s Journal (Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
October, 1920, pp. 335-396). 
A translation of the journal of Celoron describing his expedition down the 
Ohio in 1749, now reproduced from the Catholic Historical Researches for 1886, a 
very rare publication where it first appeared. 
Massicortte, E.-Z. Un testament du docteur Sarrazin (Bulletin des recherches histori- 
ques, octobre, 1920, pp. 317-320). 
A document relating to Michel Sarrazin, a Médecin du roi in Canada under 
the French régime. 
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— —— Nouvelles notes sur la foi et hommage (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1920, pp. 300-303). 
Notes on a dozen or more actes de foi et hommage preserved in the archives of 
the Palace of Justice at Montreal. 
METZGER, CHARLES H. Sebastien Louis Meurin (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 
January, 1921, pp. 241-259). 
An account, based on research, of the life of a Jesuit missionary who began 
to labour among the Indians of the Illinois district in 1742. 
Roy, P. G.  A-t-on calomnié M. de la Jonquiere? (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1920, pp. 289-295). 
A defence of La Jonquiére against the charge made against him, by Montcalm 
in his Journal, that he was a miser. 
—— Ce que le gouverneur de Calliéres pensait de nos officiers militaires en 1701 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, novembre, 1920, pp. 321-333). 
Notes on the military officers serving in Canada in 1701, extracted from a 
report made in that year by the governor of New France to the king’s minister. 
— —— Les deux capitaines de Saint-Martin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
décembre, 1920, pp. 353-358). 
Biographical details concerning two officers of the name Saint-Martin, the 
first of whom served in Canada between 1684 and 1722, the second of whom makes 
his appearance about 1750, and was killed at Ste. Foy in 1760. 
SULTE, BENJAMIN. Nos origines (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1920, 
pp. 304-306). 
Lists of the names of unidentified girls married in Canada between 1638 and 
1656, with the dates of their marriage and their places of origin. 


(3) The History of British North America to 1867 


BAKER, RAY PALMER. A History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp. x, 200. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed on page 83. 

BURRAGE, HENRY S. Maine in the Northeastern Boundary Controversy. Published by 
the State Librarian. 1919. Pp. xiv, 398. ($3.50.) 

A contribution to the history of the Maine boundary dispute, in which the 
Maine archives have been used by the author. 

CHAPAIS, THOMAS. Les Quatre-vingt-douze Résolutions (Canada Frangais, décembre, 
1920, pp. 220-239; janvier, 1921, pp. 273-283). 

An admirable critical account of the events which preceded the passing of the 
Ninety-Two Resolutions in Lower Canada in 1834, an analysis of the platform 
which the Resolutions embodied, and an account of the debate which they pro- 
voked. 

FAuTEUXx, AEGIDIUs. Jocelyn Waller (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 
1920, pp. 307-310). 

An account of an English journalist of Montreal who, between 1820 and 1830, 
took the side of the French patriotes. The greater part of the paper is taken up 
with a reprint of rare hand-bill about Waller, circulated after his death, and prob- 
ably written by A. N. Morin. 

Jones, E. ALFRED. The History of a Picture (Canadian Magazine, December, 1920, 
pp. 106-112). 

A critical account of the history of Benjamin West's famous painting, ‘‘The 

Death of Wolfe.”’ 
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KeELLoGG, LoutsE P. The Perrault Papers (The Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
December, 1920, pp. 233-235). 

An account of a group of letters and papers, dating from the period immediately 
following the rebellion of 1837, which belonged originally to Louis Perrault, one 
of the French-Canadian exiles, and which have now come into possession of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. Among Perrault’s correspondents were E. B. 
O'Callaghan and Ludger Duvernay. 

Lacassk, Z., 0.M.1. Une Mine de Souvenirs. |St. Boniface. 1920.) Pp. 180. 

The early recollections of a French-Canadian priest of over seventy years of 
age. 

McDona.p, Judge HERBERTS. Memoir of Colonel Joel Stone, a United Empire Loyclis!, 
and the Founder of Gananogue (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, 
vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 59-90). 

A detailed study of the life of one of the leading United Loyalists who settled 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River above Montreal. It is based ona 
narrative written by Joel Stone himself—from which, unfortunately, only extracts 
are quoted—and on old family letters, as well as on independent research. 

RippEL_, Hon. WILLIAM Renwick. A Trial for High Treason in 1838 (Ontario His- 
torical Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 50-58). 

An account, based on original research, of the trial of a number of suspected 
rebels at a special assize held after the rebellion of 1837. 

SpENCER, Rev. Canon P.L. Ship and Shanty in the Early Fifties (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 25-31). 

Reminiscences of the author’s arrival in Canada in 1853, and his early experi- 
ences in Canada West in the following years. 

SturGis, WILLIAM. The Northwest Fur Trade and The Indians of the Oregon Country, 
1788-1830. (Old South Leaflets, edited by S. E. Morison: No. 219.) Boston: 
The Old South Association. 1920. Pp. 20. (5c. 

A reprint of ‘‘parts of two lectures on the North-west Fur Trade and the 
Indians of Oregon Country delivered in 1846 by William Sturgis, who had been 
actively engaged in the North-west Fur Trade since 1798; and extracts from his 
journal on his first voyage, written before he was eighteen years old.”’ 

VAILLANCOURT, EMILE. Une Mattrise d’Art en Canada (1800-1823). Avec une préface 
par E.-Z. MassicoTTE. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1920. Pp. 112; gravures. 

Reviewed on page 82. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


|AnonyMous.] The Agrarian Movement in Canada (Quarterly Review, January, 1921 
pp. 84-101). 

A frank and hostile discussion of the farmers’ movement in politics in Canada. 

Auciair, L’abbé Evig-J. Le discours d'un Cartier au fétes de Cartier (Revue Canadi- 
enne, janvier, 1921, pp. 51-59). 

An account of the speech delivered by M. Louis-Joseph Cartier at the celebra- 
tion held in honour of Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier on September 28, 1919, at the 
village of Saint-Antoine, in Quebec. 

{CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CivIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT.] Canada's Work for 
Disabled Soldiers. Ottawa: Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. 
{1920.] Pp. 149; illustrations. (Gratis.) 

An account of the work of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment, compiled by the heads of the various branches of the department. 
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MacxnauGuton S. My Canadtan Memories. London: Chapman and Hall. 1920. 
Pp. 270. (12 sh. 6d.) 

An account of a visit paid to Canada by the author before the war. 

Newton, W. DouGLas. Westward with the Prince of Wales. New York and London: 
D. Appleton and Co. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 1920. Pp. xii, 352. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed on page S86. ; 

Porritt, Epwarp. Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Quarterly Review, January, 1921, pp. 21-35). 

An interesting and sympathetic survey of the life and work of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

SEGSWORTH, WALTER E. Retraining Canada’s Disabled Soldiers. Ottawa: The King’s 
Printer. 1920. Pp. 193. (Gratis.) 

A valuable account of the work of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment in the industrial rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. It is supple- 
mented by an excellent selected bibliography. 

VAUGHAN, WALTER. The Life and Work of Sir William Van Horne. New York: The 
Century Co. 1920. Pp. xiv, 388. ($5.00.) 

Reviewed on page 85. 

Wituison, Sir JoHN. From Month to Month (Canadian Magazine, February, 1921, 
pp. 353-360). 

A monthly causerie on current affairs, in which is included, in the number 
under review, an account of the boundary dispute between Canada and Newfound- 
land over the Quebec Labrador. 


(6) The History of the Great War 


DuTHIE, WILLIAM SMITH and FOsTER, CHARLES Lyons (eds.). Letters from the 
Front: Being a Record of the Part Played by Officers of the Bank in the Great War, 
1914-1919. Vol. 1. |Toronto: Canadian Bank of Commerce. 1920.] Pp. clix, 
344. (For private circulation.) 

A memorial volume published by the Canadian Bank of Commerce to com- 
memorate the part played by those of the officers of the bank who saw service in 
the war. The volume contains, besides copious extracts from letters, photographs 
of those who died and those who were decorated. 

Epmonps, W. EVERARD. Canada’s Red Army (Canadian Magazine, February, 192], 
pp. 340-342). 

A brief account of the part played by the Indians of Canada in the Great War. 

Gunn, Lieut.-Colonel J. N., and Dutton, Staff-Sergt. E. E. Historical Records of 
No. 8 Canadian Field Ambulance: Canada, England, France, Belgium, 1915-19109. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1920. Pp. xiii, 169; illustrations. 

The history of a Canadian medical unit during the war; well planned and well 
written. 

Kay, HuGH R., MAGEE, GEORGE, and MACLENNAN, F.A. Battery Action! The Story 
of the 43rd Battery, C.F.A. With sketches by JAMEs FRIsE. Toronto: Warwick 
Bros. & Rutter. [(1920.] Pp. 305. ($3.25.) 

A battery history to which attaches an unusual degree of interest. Begun by 
one author, who was killed, it was taken up by a second, who was also killed, and 
it has been completed by a third who has survived. For the greater part it is 
written from the standpoint of the private soldier. 

SHELDON-WILLIAMS, INGLIS and RALF F.L. The Canadian Front in France and 
Flanders. London: A.andC. Black. 1920. Pp. xiv, 208; illustrations. (25 sh.) 
To be reviewed later. 
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WILLson, Lieut.-Col. BECKLEs. Ypres: The Holy Ground of British Arms. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 1920. Pp. xiii, 83; illustrations. (8 sh.) 
A guide-book which contains a succinct and accurate account of the Canadian 
fighting near Ypres during the war—especially of the engagements of Sanctuary 
Wood, St. Julien, and Passchendaele. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland, Labrador, and the Maritime Provinces 


ALBERT, abbé THOMAS. Histoire du Madawaska. D’aprés les recherches historiques 
de PATRICK THERRIAULT, et les notes manuscrites de PRUDENT L. MERCURE. 
Québec: Imprimerie Frangiscaine Missionaire. 1920. Pp. xxiii, 448. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed on page 81. 

BIRKENHEAD, the Right Hon. Lord. The Story of Newfoundland. New and Enlarged 
Edition. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 1920. Pp. 192. (5 sh.) 

A second and revised edition of a book on the history of Newfoundland, 
published over twenty years ago by the author in a series known as “‘ The Story of 
the Empire Series.”’ 

Capot, WILLIAM B. Labrador. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. {[1920.] 
Pp. xiii, 354; illustrations. 

A book of travel and description, based on an acquaintance with Labrador and 
its Indians extending over twenty years. “The larger part of the material pre- 
sented in this book was issued in my ‘Northern Labrador,’ and is here given in 
revised and amplified form.” 

Eaton, A. W. H. Chapters in the History of Halifax, Nova Scotia. No. XVI: The 
Great Tragedy of 1917 (Americana, vol. xv, no. 1, pp. 38-53). 

An account of the disastrous explosion in Halifax harbour on December 6, 
1917. 

Dvusots, l’abbé EmMILe. Chez nos fréres les Acadiens: Notes d'histoire et impressions de 
voyage. Montréal: Bibliothéque de L’Action frangaise. 1920. Pp. 176. (75c.) 

A little book embodying the results of a month's visit to the ‘‘land of Evan- 
geline.’’ The aim of the author is described in the preface as being the awakening 
of ‘‘a healthy historical curiosity,” especially among the young. 

MACMECHAN, ARCHIBALD. The Log of a Halifax Privateer. (Nova Scotia Chap-Books, 
No. 6.) Halifax: H. H. Marshall. 1920. Pp. 21. 

A paper which appeared originally in Acadiensis, in July, 1902, and which has 
now been revised and added to by the author. 

ROUILLARD, E. A Travers le Nouveau-Brunswick (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
de Québec, Décembre, 1920, pp. 275-292). 

A study of place-names in New Brunswick. 

WaLpbo, FULLERTON L. With Grenfell on The Labrador. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. [1920.] Pp. 189; illustrations. ($1.50. 

A vivacious account of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell and his work on the Labrador 

coast, written by an American journalist. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Forsy, ALBERT. Le Commandeur Alphonse Desjardins (Le Canada Frangais, janvier, 
1921, pp. 284-300). 
An account of the life of the founder of the ‘‘Caisses Populaires” in the province 
of Quebec. 
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Roy, R&Gis. Migeon de Bransat (Bulletin de recherches historiques, octobre, 1920, 
pp. 313-316). 


A genealogical study of an early inhabitant of Montreal. 


(3) The Province of Cntario 


Caport, Rev. J. C.,S. J. Bruce County and Work among the Indians (Ontario Historica * 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 21-24). 

A paper, containing miscellaneous matter, written by a Jesuit missionary 
working among the Indians of Bruce County. 

CLARK, J. Murray. The Municipal Loan Fund in Upper Canada (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 44-49). 

An interesting and important chapter in the financial history of Upper Canada. 

EAMES, FRANK. Pioneer Schools of Upper Canada (Ontario Historical Society: Papers 
and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 91-103). 

Notes, derived mainly from printed sources, regarding the beginnings of 
education in Upper Canada. 

HaMMILL, J. D. Early History of Meaford and its District (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 42-43). 

Local details. 

HARTMAN, C. W. Early History of the Beaver Valley (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 37-41). 

Notes on the history of part of Grey County, Ontario. 

KiLBourn, J. M. Reminiscences of the First Settlers of Owen Sound (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 7-9). 

Local history of a distinctly parochial character. 

REVILLE, F. DouGias. History of the County of Brant. Published under the auspices 
of the Brant Historical Society. Brantford: Hurley Printing Co. 1920. Pp. 
385. 

A voluminous history of the County of-Brant in Ontario containing much 
biographical and other local material. 

RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. The Information Ex-Officio in Upper Canada (Canadian 
Law Times, January, 1921, pp. 4-11). 

A note on an obsolete feature of early Upper Canadian criminal law. 

. an The Sad Tale of an Indian Wife (Canadian Law Times, 
December, 1920, pp. 983-992). 

An account of a curious and interesting case in Upper Canadian legal history 
connected with the forfeiture of lands by disloyal subjects of the Crown during the 
War of 1812-14. 

RUTHERFORD, JAMES H. Early Navigation on the Georgian Bay (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xviii, 1920, pp. 14-20). 

Mainly an account of steam navigation in the Georgian Bay. 





(4) The Western Provinces 


Jupson, KATHARINE BERRY. The Hudson’s Bay Company and the Pacific Northwest 
(Century Magazine, December, 1920, pp. 197-209, illustrations). 
A popular account, based on original materials, of the work of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in old Oregon. 
Wane, F.C. British Columbia (United Empire, January, 1921, pp. 63-65). 
A graphic summary of the resources of British Columbia. 
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IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


Atcock, F. J. The Origin of Lake Athabasca (Geographical Review, December, 1920, 
pp. 400-407). 

A geological inquiry. 

BicGaR, E. B. Hydro-Electric Development in Ontario: A History of Water-Power 
Administration under the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. Toronto: 
The Biggar Press, Ltd. [1920.] Pp. 202. 

An excellent account of the history of ‘‘the largest generator and distributor 
of electric energy in existence.” 

ICANADA: DEPARTMENRT OF LABoUR.] Labour Legislation in Canada for the Calendar 
Year 1919. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. 181 (Gratis.) 

The annual survey of labour legislation, both federal and provincial, in Canada 
during 1919, with an admirable cumulative index which goes back to the annual 
survey of 1915. 

Canxapa: Dominion BUREAU OF StaTistics. The Canada Year Book, 1919. Ottawa: 
The King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. xvi, 697. 

The official statistical annual of the Dominion of Canada for 1919, dealing 
with area and population, education, climate, production, trade and commerce, 
transportation and communications, finance, administration, and legislation. It 
includes also a special article by Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank on the ‘‘ History of 
the Great War, 1914-1918; and one by Mr. Wyatt Malcolm, of the Department 
of Mines, Ottawa, on the ‘‘ Physical Characteristics of Canada.” 

Fisk, HARVEY E. The Dominion of Canada. New York; Bankers Trust Company. 
1920. Pp. 174. (Gratis.) 

An account of Canada, published by the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
which aims at familiarizing the business men of the United States with Canada’s 
‘“‘srowth and achievement; its relation to the British Empire; its form of govern- 
ment; its natural and developed resources; its home and foreign trade; its national 
finances; its banking and currency system; and its railroads and its shipping.” 
The most valuable parts of the book are the statistical chapters. 

FRASER, THOMAS M. The Budget System in Canada (Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1920, pp. 621-636). 

An account of the working of the Canadian budget system, intended mainly 
for American readers. 

KinpLE, E. M. Arrival and Departure of Winter Conditions in the Mackenzie River 
Basin (Geographical Review, December, 1920, pp. 388-399). 

A study, by a member of the Geological Survey of Canada, of the climatology 
of the Mackenzie Valley in North-western Canada. 


—_—--— Mackenzie River Drifiwood (Geographical Review, January, 1921, 





pp. 50-53). 
A discussion of the source of driftwood found along the Arctic coast of 
America. 
LETOURNEAU, FIRMIN. Les pécheries de la Gaspésie (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
de Québec, Novembre-Décembre, 1920, pp. 293-295). 
A brief study, by an Oka professor, of the fisheries of Gaspé. 
Low, FLorRENCE B. Openings for British Women in Canada. London: William 
Stevens. [1920.] Pp. 96. (2 sh.) 
A little book intended to “give British women some idea of the immense field 


open to them in Canada, and of the means whereby they may take possession 
of it.” 
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McLetsu, Jon. The Production of Iron and Steel in Canada during the Calendar Year, 
1919. (Canada: Department of Mines, Mines Branch.) Ottawa: The King’s 
Printer. 1920. Pp. 45. 

A statistical abstract by the chief of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics. 

Massey, ALICE VINCENT. Occupations for Trained Women in Canada. London and 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1920. Pp. 94. (4sh. 6d.) 

An admirable little handbook which aims at answering the questions, ‘‘first, 
what occupations in Canada are open to trained women; secondly, what provisions 
exist for their training?” 

Mevriot, P. M. G. L’industrie manufacturiére au Canada et spécialment la grande 
industrie d’aprés les recensements de 1910 et de 1915 (Journal de la Société de Statis- 
tique de Paris, October, 1919, pp. 313-317). 

A brief study of Canadian manufacturing. 

Montpetit, Epouarp. L'Indépendance économique des Canadiens frangais (L’ Action 
Frangaise, janvier, 1921, pp. 4-21). 

A discussion of the economic future of French Canada. 

Morris, KertH. The Story of the Canadtan Pacific Railway. London: William Stevens. 
1920. Pp. 128. (1 sh.) 

A popular account of the building and development of Canada’s first trans- 
continental railway. 

PALMER, Howarpb. Topography of the Gold Range and Northern Selkirks, British 
Columbia (Geographical Journal, January, 1921, pp. 21-28). 

A paper which aims “‘to report briefly the results of a month’s reconnaissance” 
of the valley of the Columbia River north of Revelstoke, British Columbia, as well 
as of the outlying foothills of the Selkirks, which border it on the east, and of the 
Gold Range which borders it on the west. 

Rei, the Hon. J. D. Transport Facilities in Canada (United Empire, December, 1920, 
pp. 663-666). 

A paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute by the Canadian minister of 
railways and canals. 

ROBERT, ERNEST. Voyages au Canada Frangais et aux Provinces Maritimes: Le Canada 
et la Guerre. Genéve; Edition Atar. 1919. Pp. 224. (5 fr.) 

An account of a visit paid by the author to Canada before the war, now pub- 
lished to serve either as a guide-book for intending visitors or as a means of familiar- 
izing the French public with French Canada. 

STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF TRADE. Statistical Abstract for the several British 
Overseas Dominions and Protectorates in each Year from 1903 to 1917. Fifty-fourth 
number. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1920. Pp. 485. (3s. 6d.) 

A British blue-book containing a summary of Canadian statistics from 1903 
to 1917 which will be found useful by students of Canadian economics. 


V. ECCLESTICAL, AND EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ApaM, abbé Leonipas. L’histoire religieuse des Cantons de l'Est (Revue Canadienne, 
janvier, 1921, pp. 19-34). 
A sketch of the work of the Roman Catholic Church in the Eastern Townships. 
BIDWELL, Right Rev. Epwarp J. Tie Church of England in Canada and Reunion 
(Hibbert Journal, July, 1920, pp. 729-736). 
A discussion of church union in Canada, by the Anglican Bishop of Ontario. 
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CHARTIER, le chanoine Emitter. Le Canada frangais: L’ Enseignement libre et chrétien 
(Revue Canadienne, janvier, 1921, pp. 7-18). 

A sketch of the history of education in French Canada. 

GROULX, abbé LIONEL. Veillons sur notre histoire (L’Action Francaise, novembre, 1920, 
pp. 515-520). 

A warning, by a French-Canadian Nationalist, against a revision of the history 
text-books of the province of Quebec. 

LENHART, JOHN M.,O.M. Cap. The Church of Canada after the British Conquest (1760- 
1775) (Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, June, 
1920, pp. 162-173). 

A study of the history of the Roman Catholic Church in the province of 
Quebec during the first years of British rule. The article is in part a review of the 
late Abbé Auguste Gosselin’s L’Eglise du Canada aprés la Conquéte, but it is ap- 
parently based also on independent study, and is written in a somewhat critical 
vein. 

MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Notre-Dame de Montréal (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, 
September, 1920, pp. 240-252). 

A detailed study, embodying much research, of the history of the church of 
Notre Dame in Montreal. 

VINCENT, I. O. The Right Track: Compulsory Education in the Province of Quebec. 
With an introduction by Prof. J. A. DALE. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. [1920.] 
Pp. 223. ($1.50.) 

Reviewed on page 88. 





VI. ARCHAEOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, AND FOLK-LORE 
(Contributed by D. Jenness.) 


ANDERSON, Lieut.-Col. W. P. Micmac Place-Names. Geographic Board of Canada. 
1919. Pp. 116. 

A study of Indian place-nomenclature in the Maritime Provinces. 

Boas, F. The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl (American Anthropologist, April- 
June, 1920, pp. 111-126). 

A supplement to the author’s treatise on the social organization and secret 
societies of the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, published by the U.S. 
National Museum in 1897. Dr. Boas shows that the west coast tribes were not 
nearly so isolated and distinct as was once supposed, but have reacted on one 
another both in language and culture. In particular he shows that the Kwakiutl 
and the Coast Salish tribes are closely related in the matter of social organization. 

Capzow, DonaLp A. Native Copper Objects of the Copper Eskimo (Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, vol. ii, no. 5, 1920, pp. 1-22). 

An interesting account of a genuine native industry. 

GASCOIGNE, MARGARET. Chansons of Old French Canada. Québec: Chateau Front- 
enac. ([1920.] Pp. 31. 

In this booklet the author has harmonized a few of the more familiar folk- 
songs of French Canada. Very wisely she has been careful not to drown the 
original melodies. By using script instead of printed characters, and adding 
quaint illustrations in three-colour line drawing, she has succeeded in making her 
work very attractive. 

GEERS, G. J. The Adverbial and Prepositional Prefixes in Blackfoot. Leiden 1917 
Pp. 130. 
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This is an analysis, by one of the few European students of American languages, 
of some of the fundamental features in the structure of the Blackfoot dialect of 
Algonkian. Like many other Indian languages Algonkian presents a peculiar 
difficulty to the philologist because the ordinary grammatical categories with 
which we are familiar—differentiation into nouns, adjectives, adverbs, distinctions 
of gender, number and case, etc.—are often inapplicable. It is hard to decide, for 
instance, in Blackfoot, whether certain elements are to be regarded as adverbial 
prefixes or as initial verb stems, yet our whole perspective of the history of Algon- 
kian and its relationship to other linguistic stocks depends on the solution of this 
and similar problems. Dr. Geers, who bases his study on the texts of Professor 
Uhlenbeck, frankly adopts an attitude suggested by his Indo-European studies, 
therein joining issue with some American philologists. His treatise, however, is 
rather a catalogue of these so-called prefixes in Blackfoot than an investigation of 
their character. 

Lowig, E.H. Primitive Society. New York: Boni and Liveright. Pp. 463. 

A highly serviceable introduction to the general and comparative study of 
social organization in primitive levels. Its chief value consists in its being a com- 
petent and up-to-date presentation of the anti-evolutionary viewpoint which has 
gradually come to be typical of present-day students of social science. In other 
words, the phenomena of intertribal influence and the independent development 
of superficially similar institutions in utterly distinct ways are stressed in opposition 
to the more mechanical evolutionary standpoint of the classical anthropologists. 
The book is of particular interest to Canadians because of its frequent reference to 
the aborigines of the Dominion. 

Orr, Dr. R. B. Thirty-First Annual Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix to 
the Report of the Ministry of Education, Ontario. Toronto. 1919. Pp. 120. 
Peck, Rev. E. J. Eskimo Grammar. Geographic Board of Canada. 1919. Pp. 92. 

A grammatical sketch of the dialect of the Little Whale River Eskimos on the 
eastern shore of Hudson Bay. As it was intended mainly for missionaries, the 
ordinary English alphabet has been used without diacritical marks of any kind to 
indicate the real pronunciation. Philologically, therefore, the work is of little 
value. On the other hand, Dr. Peck’s thorough familiarity with the language and 
his clear presentation of its fundamental grammatical features make his sketch 
an excellent handbook for the lay student. 

Prup’HOMME, L. A. Carmel, une légende de la tribu des Cris (Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XIII, 1920, Section I, pp. 95-100). 

A folk-tale or romance illustrating Cree life and manners. 

Sapir, E. Nass River Terms of Relationship (American Anthropologist, July-September, 
1920, pp. 261-271). 

A paper indicating, what later researches confirm, that the Nass River Indians 
must have intermarried with and been deeply influenced by the Haida. 

SPECK, FRANK G. Penobscot Shamanism (Memoir of the American Anthropological 
Association, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1919, pp. 238-288). 

A discussion of some of the more fundamental features in the now obsolete 
shamanism of the north-eastern Indians, including not only the Penobscot, but 
their neighbours the Micmac, Malecite, and Abenaki of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

SKINNER, ALANSON. Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, Iowa and Wahpeton Dakota, 
with Notes on the Ceremony among the Ponca, Bungi, Ojibwa and Potawatomi (New 
York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. IV, 1920, pp. 357). 
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The religious life of many Algonkian and Siouan tribes centred in the Midewin 
or Medicine Lodge, a secret society, with usually four grades of members, the 
avowed purpose of which was the prolongation of human life and the disposition 
of the souls of the dead in their proper abode. The society may possibly have 
originated with the Ojibwa Indians of Canada, but in the present volume Mr. 
Skinner has confined himself to the surrounding tribes. His detailed descriptions 
and analyses of the ceremonies should prove a valuable contribution towards a 
final history of the society, whenever that comes to be written. 

-— —— The Pre-Iroquoian Algonkian Indians of Central and Western New York 
(Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. LI, No. 1, 1919, pp. 37). 
—— ——— An Antique Tobacco Pouch of the Iroquois (Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, Vol. II, No. 4, 1920, pp. 107-8). 
-~—— A Native Copper Celt from Ontario (Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Vol. II, No. 4, 1920, pp. 6). 
—— —— Two Aniler Spoons from Ontario (Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Vol. II, No. 4, 1920, pp. 6). 
—— —— An Iroquois Antler Figurine (Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, Vol. II, No. 5, 1920, pp. 113-4). 

These five monographs are for the most part descriptions of Iroquoian archae- 
ological specimens acquired by the Heye Museum. 

TREMBLAY, JULES. La Vente de la Poule Noire (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XIII, 1920, Section I, pp. 87-94). 

An amusing folk-tale about an aspirant to the black art. 

Veillées du Bon Vieux Temps @ la Bibliothéque St. Sulpice @ Montréal, les 18 mars et 
24 avril, 1919. Montréal. 1920. Pp. 102. 

This booklet claims to be nothing more than the complete programme, with 
music, texts, and illustrations, of two folk-lore entertainments organized by Messrs 
C. M. Barbeau and Z. Massicotte in Montreal in the spring of 1919. The authors, 
however, have so far exceeded the limits of an ordinary programme as to produce 
a real introductory text-book of the folk-lore, folk-music, and antiquities of French 
Canada. 

WATERMAN, T. T., and CorFrin, GERALDINE. Types of Canoes on Puget Sound (Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 43). 

This monograph describes and illustrates some of the rapidly disappearing 
types of west coast canoes that have never been fully studied. It should be com- 
bined with Mr. F. W. Waugh’s article on Canadian Canoes (Ottawa Field-Natural- 
ist, Vol. XX XIII, May, 1919) to obtain a summary account of the various types 
of water-craft that were employed by the aborigines of Canada. 

WINTEMBERG, W. J. Lord Lovel and Lady Nancy: a Traditional Ballad (Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XIII, 1920, Section II, 
pp. 19-36). 

A paper discussing the variants in England and America of one of the best- 
known Canadian ballads, tracing its underlying motif through European and 
Asiatic folk-lore. 
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